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The History of Italian 
Sculpture.* 


/ }| HE author of “Tuscan 
| Sculptors” has. now 
completed’ a history of 
sculpture in Northern, 

| Southern, and Eastern 

-. Italy, He has divided 
{if his subject into seven 
A, parts, or chapters, for 
the purpose of making 

7] the necessary geogra- 
phical distinctions ; and 

in: each of these divisions 

he: has: given a. very 
complete, if not ex- 
haustive, notice of the 
works of the principal 
sculptors. As we might 
expect from an expert 

‘ workman who has the 
best of materials before 
him, and good tools with 

“8. which to set to work, he 
\ applies himself to his: 
, task with the: shortest 
preface. On his first 
page we find ourselves in 

the bright land of wine 

’ and fruits, art and song, 
We see the’ same plains radiant with oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates; almonds, and 
other fruit rare to our northern clime; the 
same blue waters, the same hanging woods, 
the same mountains glorified with marble, 
alabaster, jasper; and porphyry, as the Crusaders 
saw as they marched hurriedly to the sea- 
ports whence they were to sail for Palestine; 
the same purple: and gold horizon the Greeks 
and Lombards saw as-they fought and fell; and, 
looking: southwards, the scene of the prowess of 
successive bands of Norman knights, the last of 
whom overran the whole of that portion of 
Southern Italy once known as Apulia, and during 
the period of their rule erected buildings that we 
now look-upon aslegacies.of price. Mr. Perkins 
' tells us there is a visible change, however, in the 
_ aspect of this southernmost country so far as its 
social evelopment is concerned. The magic iron 
rods, called railroads, have performed their usual 
wonders.here.. He.says,.“the ports whence the 
followers: of Peter the Hermit. embarked. for 
Palestine, are’ being widened and deepened ; 
Brindisi has renewed her relations with the Kast, 
and the track which Horace followed in his 
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memorable journey to that long-neglected haven, 
will:soon be familiar-to tourists. They will gaze 
with wonder upon the noble churches of Apulia, 
with their storied gates-of bronze, their portals: 
covered with mystical sculptares and Oriental 
ornament, and their pulpits and bishops’ thrones 
resting upon Saracen. prisoners, lions, or 
elephants; and upon her Medizeval castles, one 
of which still’ stands in such perfect preserva- 
tion, that were Frederic and his infidel hosts to 
return to earth, they might again find shelter 
within its marble halls.” When this time comes, 
the tourists hastening to tread in.the steps of 
Horace, will be all the better prepared’ for an 
appreciation of the art-wonders they will see by 
the way if they make themselves acquainted. 
with the information Mr. Perkins has collected 
and digested. Meanwhile thinkers and workers; 
more than pleasure-seekers, will find matter of 
great artistic interest in his pages. 

The historian of Italian sculpture takes us up, 
as we have-:indicated, in Southern Italy, and from 
Apulia and the Abruzzi, conducts-us northwards 
to Naples; Rome, Lombardy, and Venice ; and 
thence crossing’ Northern Italy westwards, car- 
ries us to Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Mantua, Bre- 
scia, Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, 
and Piacenza; and thencete Genoa and Carrara,, 
where he'sets us down. The southernmost por- 
tion of Italy has this‘ peculiarity. Whereas ir 
Rome we may trace remains of the kingly re- 
public and imperial epochs, and then again of. 
Medieval and. Renaissance days, showing the 
successive’ phases: of art: in: many centuries; 
in Apulia we are limited only to a short period 
for the chief stores of art-work, and this brief 
space is strongly marked by foreign influences: 
In the. tenth. century. Apulia. was ruled by the 
emperors of the East: im the person-of a Greek 
officer deputed by them, and® was a frequent 
prey to the incursions of Saracens who had 
located themselves. at Malta.and Sicily. At 
the beginning of the eleventh century, when: 
pilgrimages: to the Holy Land were the order 
of the day, » band of Norman knights on their 
way home from Jerusalem landed’ at. Salerno 
at a critical time. A fleet of Saracen ships 











approached the: coast and landed a force large 
enough to intimidate the inhabitants,who, with 
their Dake. Guimar III., would have complied 
with their demand’ for ransom from-pillage, as-on 
similar occasions, but for the interference and’ 
protection of these Normans. Many’ of the 
marauding Saracens were massacred, and the 
survivors were’ put to flight. About ten years’ 
afterwards a second band of pilgrim Norman. 
knights arrived in Italy at the right time: to 
assist the inhabitants in their endeavour to throw 
off the tyrannical rale of the. Greek catapan. 
Unlike their predecessors, they did not depart 
when their work was accomplished, but. they 
established themselves'in'a fortress near Naples’; 
and, reinforced by frequent arrivals of adven- 


turous spirits from Normandy, maintained their 
position for nine years, This was about twenty 
years-before the conquest of England by a larger 
body of Normans. In those days there was’ a 
Norman knight, Tancred de Hautville, who had 





twelve. sons. Three of these brothers joined 
their countrymen in. their stand against. the 
Saracens and Greeks; and within three years 
after this accession to their strength the Normans 
became masters of the whole of Apulia, with the 
exception only of Bari, Brindisi, Otranto; and 
Tarentum, which. were: still inthe hands.of the. 
Greeks: They divided their’ conquests among 
twelve Norman counts, and established a 
seat of government at Melfi. Walter Guaiscard, 
a. fourth son: of Tanored de Hantville,. soon 
joined his brothers,. bringing with him his 
famous son Bohemund; afterwards the: first 
prince. of Antioch, whose name still glitters 
as’ brightly as ever the sun shone on his 
lance as he led on. the European hosts. to the 
walls‘of the Holy City. It isto this short period 
of-strife between Greek, Saracen, and Norman 
that the most important of the art-work of Apulia 
belongs: The sculpture is chiefly found: in the 
fagades.and portals of the churches. built at this 
time, and bears evidence of Greek, Saracenic, and 
Norman impressions upon the minds of the 
sculptors. It consists. principally of bas-reliefs 
representing Scriptural. personages or scenes 
from holy writ placed in the lunettes and. upon 


| the architraves and side-posts of the doors, and 





of ornaments carved in relief upon the arcltivolts 
of the portals, or sculptured in the round and 
half set. into the walla. In the former there are 
Byzantine inflaences-to be traced; in the latter 
we may see Oriental and! Classical elements 
blended. Many of the Apulian churelies* have 
suffered in the hands of restorers, who have sub- 
stituted, Mr.. Perkins affirms, false glitter for 
solid splendour; but. the marble work has. been 
more: fortunate: much: of it: bas: been. left’ un~ 
touched. The famousgrotto on the summit of 
Monte Gargano, which drew so many pilgrims 
after the Archangel Michael notified, to the 
Bishop'of Sipontum, in. the fifth century, that it 
was to be henceforth sacred to himself and the 
angels, now contains nothing of artistic interest 
but its bronze gates’ cast at Byzantiam 800 years 
ago, and a marble cattedra of twelfth-century 
workmanship, enriched with Arabic ornaments, 
of which the seat is: supported by crouching 
lions; The duomo at Bari; founded by a Greek: 
bishop about 500 years after the consecration of 
the grotto, has been still more unfortanate.. The 
ciboriam, made for.the suceessor of the founder 
by Alfanus da Termoli, and the pulpit. made 
shortly afterwards for a subsequent bishop, have: 
been both removed, andthe edifice: “ restored” 
in the “‘very worst modern taste.” At the 
neighbouring church of San Nicolo, erected early 
in-the twelfth century, there is, however, a cibo- 
rium, the details of: which correspond’ almost 
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exactly with the descriptions given of that of 


Alfanus. It is described as having a pyramidal 
roof divided by colonnettes and upheld by marble 
columns, the capitals of which were sculptured 
with angels, leaves, branches, climbing serpents, 
and deeply-cut ornament, and inscribed with the 
artist’s name and laudatory verses. One of the 
illustrations on the first planche is a capital 
from the San Nicolo ciborium, in which some- 
what ill-proportioned angels are represented 
kneeling upon large leaves which droop as with 
their weight. Mr. Perkins points out, ‘‘ What 
strikes us most in this Apulian marble- 
work is its firm, decided character, and we 
are led to observe that the artist, though appa- 
rently ignorant of the first principles of form, 
deals as boldly with the human figure as he does 
with the leaves and animals which he has studied 
from nature.” A cattedra placed in the same 
church by its founder is supported in front by 
two grotesque Arabs who are kneeling, and a 
standing figure of a man with a staff, and at the 
back by a lion holding a man’s head in his paws. 
On the portal and fagade of the same edifice are 
bas-reliefs of Samson and the lion, lions and 
syrens, vines and arabesques, and representations 
of various beasts encircled by winding lines 
springing from vases. Two angels fill up the 
portal arch, bulls standing upon consoles are 
placed below the cornices, and a seated sphinx 
tops the gable of the facade. Richer still is the 
facade of the cathedral at Troja, built in the last 
years of the eleventh century. This ‘most 
bizarre of all Apulian facades” must be described 
by Mr. Perkins. He says,— 

** Not only is it led with all ted thi but its 
ouetoen glows with yellow and prmaager sntoggy be the 
fashion of ‘the Sicilian churches, uniting the sharp-cut, 
clear-lined {sculpture of the East with the polychromatic 
decoration of the Saracens. It is divided into two parts 
by a cornice, richly carved with heads of men, lions, and 
leaf-work, In the upper one is placed a great wheel win- 
dow, encircled with a row of rudely-sculptured beasts, 
and surmounted by the figure of a man seated upon the 
back of a nondescript animal. Oxen, elephants, porcu- 
pines, and apes protrude from the wall on each side. Four 
columns, with lions above their capitals and at their 
bases, support a plain round arch above the window; and 
six emaller arches, with dentellated archivolts and leaf- 
work capitals, are set against the wall in the lower portion 
of the facade, on either side of the great central arch over 
the portal. Whe slabs of marble which decorate the cen- 
tral arch are covered with Arabic ornament, and the re- 
liefs on the architrave are composed of rudely-chiselled 


Senet, HES Reneran tee mE pee cago | tradition and bold assertion, which fix the date 


between the Virgin and 8t. John, 8S. Secundinus an 
Bleutherius, and the symbols of the —— ion 
medallions: while in the lunette of one of the lateral 
doore, whose side-poste and architrave are sculptured with 
ornament, is a bas-relief of Christ treading on the lion 
and the dragon, with two rudely-carved angels of a Byzan- 
tine type. The varied and elaborate capitals of the many 
columns, which divide the nave from the side aisles, fur- 
nich another example of rudely-chiselled heads, sur- 
rounded by rich and tasteful ornaments, whose patterns 
are intricate, but never confused in line,” 


We must content ourselves with this present- 
ment of the art-work at the disposal of Bohe- 
mund and his contemporaries. The church built 
by this Norman hero at Canosa on his first re- 
turn to Italy from the East, contains a charac- 
teristically designed cattedra and pulpit; and 
the Grave Chapel adjoining it, built to his me- 
mory by his mother, is treated with similar 
feeling. This is surmounted by an octagonal drum 
pierced with round-headed windows. Around 
the exterior of the chapel run a series of pilas- 
ters with carved capitals connected by round- 
headed arches. The entrance is closed with 
bronze gates, which bear, besides various deco- 
rations and the name of their maker, Roger from 
Amalfi, Latin inscriptions setting forth the ex- 
ploits of the illustrious dead. Bearing true witness 
to the mixed foreign influences of the day, these 
gates have discs filled with Arabian ornament in 
the upper panels, while below them are figures, 
standing and kneeling as unmistakably Byzan- 
tine in character, as though found in a Byzantine 
MS. In like manner these conflicting elements 
illustrate the life of the hero, whose thoughts 
were so constantly in the East, that as he stood 
upon the altar-steps at Chartres with his bride, 
the daughter of the French monarch, by his side, 
he turned to the spectators of his marriage, and 
preached a new crusade, promising ‘“ castles, 
cities, and rich possessions in Asia to all who 
would follow him. 

In Naples Mr. Perkins finds only one instance 
of marble-work previous to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. This is a set of bas-reliefs 
in the chapel of San Giovanni a Fonte adjoining 
the cathedral, which originally formed. part of a 
pulpit made for the old church of Sta. Reparata, 
and in which the figures are as minute as those 
upon an ivory casket. In the cathedrals of neigh- 
bouring tewns there are some early sculptures, 
as at Salerno, where there are two twelfth- 
century marble pulpits on which mosaic work is 
































introduced ; and at Ravenna, where there is a 


handsomer design, made by Nicolo di Bartolomeo. 
The dawn of Medisval art in Naples has a veil 
of the supernatural thrown over it, as is the case 
in other instances. Just as Jupiter, in the old 
Greek legend, condescended to assure the sculptor 
that his representation of his form met his regal 
approval, so @ crucifix by an early Neapolitan 
master is said to have spoken. The name of the 
artist of this miraculous crucifix has not been 
handed down ; but one of his pupils, Masuccio I., 
enjoys considerable local reputation. In former 
years many works were attributed to this sculptor 
which are not now to be found, or which have 
been proved to have been executed by other 
hands. He is said to have designed the duomo 
and the church of 8. Dominico Maggiore. His 
godson enjoys still more popular regard. De 
Dominici, indeed, goes so far as to accredit him 
with every church and tomb of this epoch. Mr. 
Perkins attributes to this godson, who was the 
pupil and namesake of Masuccio, the monument 
of Pope Innocent IV., which has been pointed 
out by Neapolitan writers as the elder master’s 
work, This was several stages high, and orna- 
mented with mosaics and bas-reliefs, but all that 
remains of it now is the effigy of the pontiff lying 
upon the sarcophagus. Our author also accepts 
Masuccio II. as the sculptor of the tomb of the 
Duchess Catherine of Austria at San Lorenzo, 
which is a quadrangular structure having a 
pointed roof supported upon spiral columns, in 
which the sarcophagus is raised sufficiently high 
to admit of a doorway affording access to the 
choir being placed below it. An effigy lies upon 
the sarcophagus, and 88. Peter, Paul, Catherine, 
and Louis of Toulouse stand at the head and feet 
of it. The spirals of the columns, the pinnacles 
at each end of the architrave, and the lunette, 
are enriched with mosaics ; and the front of the 
sarcophagus is ornamented with roundels con- 
taining half-figures in relief of the Madonna, 
8S. John the Evangelist, Anthony of Padua, 
Francis and Santa Chiara. -The fourteenth 
century is filled with the name of Masuccio, 
although, says Mr. Perkins, the inscriptions 
and documents of the time make no men- 
tion of him, “and no better proof of his 
ever having existed is to be found than vague 


of his death in 1887, at the age of 96.” In some 
of the works ascribed to him our author per- 
ceives a Tuscan character, which he thinks 
proves them to have been executed by the Tus- 
can artists who are known to have resided in 
Naples in the fourteenth century. This Tuscan 
influence is especially remarkable in the Ange- 
vine monuments in the church of Sta. Chiara, 
which appear, indeed, to have been modelled 
after the type of the monument of Queen Maria, 
widow of Charles II. of Anjou, in the church of 
Sta. Maria Donna Regina, executed by Maestro 
Tino or Lino da Camino. But all these monu- 
ments are alike attributed to Masuccio by Nea- 
politan writers, although Tino da Camino was 
appointed in conjunction with Gallardus da 
Sermona, in the last will and testament of 
Queen Maria to make her monument. Mr. Per- 
kins sees at least six distinct styles in the eculp- 
tures at Sta. Chiara, not one of which could be 
thatof Masuccio. His pupils, Andrea Ciccione 
and Abbate Bamboccio, hold nearly as high a 
place in popular regard among fifteenth-century 
artists as he did among those of the previous 
age. The first of these built the churches of 
Santa Marta and Monte Oliveto, and the latter 
the fagade of San Giovanni a Pappacoda and the 
portal of the duomo, both being, as was most 
frequently the case, architects as well as sculp- 
tors. They were both, also, the authors of 
several monuments. We will describe one that 
is attributed to Ciccione in Mr. Perkins’s words, 
as @ specimen of the taste of the day. It was 
executed at the command of Queen Joanna IL, 
to the memory of her brother King Ladislaus, 
for the church of San Giovanni a Carbonara: — 
**It is a towering pile, three stories in height, rising 
above the door which leads from the choir into the 
sacristy. Four colossal statues of Temperance, Prudence, 
vente 208 pant, flank ed Gooreny -_ noire. ae 
ides su an open ? 
are placed six voated statues of lifesize’ representing 
King Ladislaus and his mother, pein rity, Faith, 
and Hope. Above this gallery isa ed recess, which 
contains a sarcophagus, bearing the recumbent effigy o 
the king, watched over by curtain-drawing angels, and 
figures in relief of the king and queen, and two other 
royal . Upon the topmost pinnacle of the struc- 
ture us is again represented, seated upon his war- 
horse, and holding a sword in his right hand. The eyes of 
the statues and statuettes are coloured, their-hair robe 
borders are gilded, and mesg are relieved against back- 
: ds painted blue, and adorned with gilt fleurs- 
e-lys. 


third pulpit of similar workmanship, and still) 


From this gaudy, though doubtless, to some 

extent, imposing monument, with its statues, 
statuettes, arcaded gallery, gilding, and colour. 
ing, we turn to the great centre of art-work, 
Rome. “How can you,” wrote Petrarch to 
Pope Urban V., “sleep peacefally upon the 
banks of the Rhone, beneath ceilings fretted 
with gold, while the Lateran, mother of all 
churches, lies roofless upon the ground, exposed 
to wind and rain, while the houses of the Holy 
Peter and Paul tremble, and while the temple 
of the Apostles is a ruin, a shapeless heap of 
stones, fitted to extort sighs from breasts of 
stone.” Notwithstanding this extreme desola- 
tion pictured by the sweet-hearted poet, we need 
not say Mr. Perkins finds many noble specimens 
of sculpture in Rome that must have been there 
then. With bare mention of the widely-known 
fourth-century monument of the Prefect Junius 
Bassus, the fifth-century bronze statue of the 
titular Saint, cast in commemoration of the de- 
liverance of tlie city from Attila; and the sixth- 
century statue of St. Hippolytus, in the Lateran 
Musenm, he shows us some of the earliest Papal 
tombs, now reposing in the crypt of St. Peter’s, 
but which were originally in the atrium of the 
basilica before the rebuilding of the edifice. 
Among these, and peculiarly interesting to 
Englishmen, is the large Roman sarcophagus of 
Oriental granite that contains the. remains of 
the one English Pope, Nicholas Breakspear. The 
lid of this monument is carved with masks, and 
its sides with festooned ox-skulls. Of more 
artistical interest is the tomb of Boniface VIIL., 
which is as removed from the showiness of the 
Neapolitan monuments as it is from this bovine 
simplicity. It is a sarcophagus, with a fringed 
and embroidered altar-cloth falling in folds over 
the front, on which lies an effigy of the deceased 
wearing his pointed tiara with a double crown, 
embroidered gloves and slippers. This Mr. 
Perkins identifies as the work of a member of 
the Cosmati family, successive generations of 
which wrought at Rome for a hundred and fifty 
years, dating from the middle of the twelfth 
century. He finds in the course of his survey 
of Roman sculpture no artist’s name mentioned 
in any inscription between the fifth and nioth 
ceatury. 
In the tenth century Magister Christianus 
placed his name on a monument to a Cardinal 
Peter, and his example was followed by many 
marbie-workers in Rome, and within a range of 
fifty miles around it. “ These inscriptions,” says 
our author, “are engraved upon arches, friezes, 
and monuments, as well as upon the pulpits, 
bishops’ thrones, and ciborii.” After Magister 
Christianus, come the names of Giovanni and 
Guido, inscribed upon the architrave of the 
ciborium of the church of Santa Maria di Cav- 
tello, at Corneto; and after them the names of 
a family, consisting of father, four sons, and 
grandson, the father’s and sons’ being found 
upon the architrave of the ciborium at San 
Lorenzo, and that of the grandson, Niccold di 
Angelo, upon the paschal candlestick at’ St. 
Paul’s. This candlestick is one of the most 
curious remains of Medieval work in Rome. 
It is a marble column, about 18 ft. in 
height, sculptured in relief with subjects 
from our Lord’s life, resting upon a quad- 
ranyular base, having animals like sphinxes at 
the corners. No fewer than five Peters aro 
mate out in various inscriptions, one of whom is 
the Peter le Orfever, who, with an artist named 
Odericus, accompanied Abbot Ware to England, 
and executed the mosaic work in Westminster 
Abbey. These bring us to the Cosmati family: 
and here we must stop for the present, the 
value of the book justifying another article. 








THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
RAILWAY. 


‘'nE works upon the first section of this im- 
portant line, namely, those between South 
Kensington and Westminster Bridge, have been 
corapleted, and the line was opened for pas- 
senger traffic the day before Christmas. “Ihe 
designations of railways commencing with the 
word “ Metropolitan,” and which are intimately 


¢| connected with the Metropolitan unde and 


stem, are a little perplexing to the uni tiated, 
ase a few words of explanation as to their 
relations may not be thought useless or out of 
place. The continuons railway girdle of Lon- 
don, so often refered to as the inner circle, is 
already constructed, or is to be constracted, under 
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the Metropolitan and the Metropolitan District. 
The portions of the inner circle belonging to the 
Metropolitan Company commence, or will do so, 
at Trinity-square, Tower-hill; and, taking the 
northern and western portions of the circuit, 
embrace about two-thirds of the whole distance. 
This portion of the communication includes the 
Metropolitan proper from Moorgate-street. to 
Paddington ; the Metropolitan Extensions from 
Paddington to Brompton, opened a few months 
since; and the Extension in the East from Moor- 
gate-street to Trinity-square: this last, about a 
mile in length, is the only portion of the Metro- 
politan system now remaining to be executed, 
the works not being as yet commenced. The 
remainder of the circuit, which runs mainly east 
and west on the southern side, is in the hands of 
the Metropolitan District Company, and fills up 
the space between Trinity-square and West- 
minster Bridge. The first portion of this line upon 
which the running will be taken up,-so to speak, 
from the Metropolitan, commences at South 
Kensington, and, for the present, terminates at 
Westminster Bridge. A short length of the 
Metropolitan Extension, from Gloucester-road 
Station to South Kensington, has also been com- 
pleted since the line was opened from Paddington 
to Brompton, so that the communication is now 
complete from Moorgate-street round to the 
north and west, and, turning southwards and 
eastwards, reaches at Westminster a point con- 
siderably to the east of the centre of the circuit, 
and leaves only about a fourth of the whole dis- 
tance in the south-eastern quarter remaining to 
be executed and opened. This inchoate portion 
of the Metropolitan District line will pass under 
the Thames Embankment to Blackfriars Bridge : 
thence it will be carried under the new street in 
progress, from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion 
House, to the intersection of that street with 
Cannon-street, from which it will be carried 
along Cannon-street, and by way of Eastcheap 
to Trinity-square. The other “ Metropolitan” 
works outside of the circuit are, the double line 
*of the Metropolitan District between South Ken- 
sington and Brompton Stations, and a double 
janction which the same company is providing 
between the inner circle at Kensington and 
Gloucester-road Stations, and the West London 
line at West Brompton and Hammersmith-road. 
The other tangential adjuncts, as they may be 
called, of the Metropolitan, are the Metropolitan 
and St. John’s Wood line, in which the Metro- 
politan has a joint interest, and the Metropolitan 
and Hammersmith and City line, leased jointly 
by the Metropolitan and the Great Western Com- 
panies, at 54 per cent. All the lines referred to are 
worked by the Metropolitan Company, which will 
also supply the engines and rolling stock for the 
Metropolitan District Line; and will, farther, 
take the receipts upon that line, of which it will 
hand over to the District Company 55 per cent. 
of the gross takings, for local traffic and the pro- 
portion of through traffic carried upon it. The 
train service over the Metropolitan and the 
Metropolitan District Lines will be one and the 
same, excepting the extra trains that are thrown 
off for St. John’s Wood and Hammersmith. 

The works upon the additional portion cf the 
circuit now completed; the design and finish of 
the stations and booking-offices ; the form of the 
covered ways; the character of the retaining 
walls; the rails and fixings of the permanent 
way; the system of signalling employed, and 
other features of the line, are all similar in the 
main, and the same description applies generally 
to them, as those of the last section opened. In 
a railway of such a peculiar character as a metro- 
politan underground line, however, a variety of 
difficulties is presented by streets, roads, and 
buildings aboveground, and by communications 
of various kinds underground, that are not met 
with in the construction of an ordinary line, and 
that necessitate a resort to a variety of expedients 
and modifications, and to numerous novelties in 
engineering practice. The new portion from 
Westminster Bridge to South Kensington, and 
thence over the Metropolitan Extension to 
Gloucester-road, Brompton, is about 24 miles in 
length. The Westminster booking-office is a 
temporary. erection, as it is in contemplation, 
we believe, to erect upon the site, at some 
future time, a more imposing and extensive 
building than a railway booking-office, The 
Permanent platform has been provided at West- 
minster Bridge, which will be a terminus for 
atime. It is situated at the west end and 
inner side of the Thames Embankment. From 
the station the line passes under Bridge-street, 
obliquely, and onwards to the front of West- 
minster Hospital, and thence along by the back 


of the Westminster Palace Hotel to the Broad- 
way, where there is a station within a short 
distance of Birdcage-walk, St. James’s-park. 
The covered ways are generally of the same 
form throughout,—elliptical,—the strength at 
different places being regulated by the super- 
incumbent weight to be borne,—namely, from 
five to as many as ten courses of brick. Extra 
strength, again, is obtained in particular situa- 
tions by strong cast - iron girders at short 
distances between centres, and jack - arches 
thrown across between them. Under the 
operation of a feeling of reverence, a paddin 
of peat, 3 ft. thick, has been packed behin 
the wall of the covered way for about 300 ft. on 
the side, and in the part of its course, nearest 
to Westminster Abbey. The Broadway Station 
is similar in character to the others already 
described ; the same effective elliptical roof, 
ornamented and coloured as the others are; 
the same regulation platform, 300 ft. long by 
14 ft. wide, adequate for a train of six carriages 
of the extra size run on the Metropolitan. 
There are galleries for entrance and exit in this, 
as, indeed, in all other cases. Of stations and 
works generally, it would seem that theengineers, 
Messrs. John Fowler, engineer-in-chief of the 
Metropolitan system, and T. Marr Johnson, have 
bestowed much care and forethought in fixing 
‘designs, sections, and types, in the outset, and 
have adhered to these as closely as possible, and 
with only such modifications as peculiar circum- 
stances in the different situations may have sug- 
gested. Westminster station has a provision not 
required at all the stations,—a gas-holder for 
the supply of the trains; and the Broadway 
station has another special provision—a short 
side tunnel at each end of the station for spare 
locomotives. There is no refreshment-room at 
the Broadway station, but it, in common with 
the others, has a convenient cloak-room, waiting- 
rooms, closets, &c., on the ground level; the 
accommodations for passengers being properly 
so arranged that the booking-office has to be 
passed through in reaching the rooms and 
closets. In passing onwards from Broadway 
station to Brompton, it is satisfactorily evident 
that the engineers have been able to construct a 
much larger proportion of the line open to the 
top than on some other parts of the course, The 
open intervals are comparatively numerous, 
many of them 100 ft. long, and upwards. The 
retaining walls, when so deep as to require it, 
are supported by cast-iron cross struts. The 
walls have in many instances a thickness at the 
base of about 10 ft., of which about 2-5ths is 
concrete, and the remainder brickwork. Be- 
tween the retaining walls, as well as in the 
covered ways, inverts are introduced wherever 
the line is carried through watery or un- 
stable material. The Victoria station is ex- 
ceptional in its arrangement, a mezzanine floor 
being introduced for the booking-office, which 
is on a level, about half-height between the 
platforms of the Brighton and the Chatham 
companies and the street, for the more easy 
access of passengers from these lines. The 
Victoria Station is extra commodious, and is 
well adapted for the traffic likely to be done in 
that locality. The galleries and booking-office 
are here also across the centre of the station. 
The galleries are across the west end of the 
next station, which is at Sloane-square, and across 
the east end at South Kensington, or the last, 
exclusive of the present station at Gloucester- 
road. The South Kensington Station is also of 
extra size, being a joint station for the Metropo- 
litan and the Metropolitau District, which, from 
that point, duplicates the line to Brompton Sta- 
tion, and thence diverges to form a double junc- 
tion with the West London line. The platforms 
at South Kensington are 400 ft. long. Among 
the special difficulties presented in the execu- 
tion of the works were the treacherous nature 
of the stuff which had to be passed through, 
and the copious water-springs thas were en- 
countered. Pumping-engines were kept at work 
night and day during the progress of the works. 
The water taken up was about 4,000 gallons a 
minute. Permanent pumping-stations will be 
established at South Kensington, Sloane-square, 
and Victoria: from all other points the line will 
be drained by gravitation in the ordinary 
way. In this section some very lofty and 
heavy buildings overhead have necessitated 
great caution in the execution of the works, 
and resort to roofs for the covered way 
of enormous strength. As illustrations, we 
may mention Messrs. Elliot, Watney, & Co.’s 
brewery in Pimlico, part of which stands 





in Victoria-street, the backs of which are almost 
perpendicular with one side of the covered way. 
No injury has been sustained by any of the build- 
ings over the line. The most remarkable ob- 
structions met with were probably two main 
sewers which the line had to be carried under, 
but not so far below them as to leave them un- 
disturbed. In each case lengths of the sewer 
brickwork the width of the line had to be re- 
moved, and the sewer service carried on by tem- 
porarily placed wooden troughs. These, in turn, 
gave way to cast-iron cylinders, supported by 
side wrought-iron girders, which were fitted to 
the brick work of the sewers at each side. One 
of these conduits, 9 ft. diameter, carries the 
Ranelagh sewer in an oblique direction across 
the Sloane-square Station, leaving headroom for 
the engine funnels and no more. The other, the 
King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer, is of much larger 
dimensions, and the cast-iron conduit for its 
passage is oval in form, and 14 ft. diameter in 
one direction,—the horizontal,—by 11 ft. in the 
other. Both of these sewers are tide locked. 
The Ranelagh Sewer crosses under the Metro- 
politan Extension line at Bayswater. 

For assistance in obtaining these particulars 
we are indebted to the polite attention of Mr. T. 
Marr Johnson. 

It is not yet quite determined at what in- 
tervals trains will be run; a commencement 
has been made with a ten minutes’ service. The 
trains travel the distance between Moorgate- 
street Station and Westminster Bridge in forty- 
five minutes, stopping at all the stations. 








DESIGN IN RELATION TO MATERIAL. 


Amonce the anomalies resulting from the system 
of architectural reproduction which has now for 
so long a time prevailed amongst us, the rehabi- 
litation of this or that extinct form or manner of 
design in place of thoughtful original invention, 
it has come to pass that we have become singu- 
larly indifferent as to the relation which should 
subsist between the texture and peculiar capa- 
bilities of any given material and the artistic 
form which is to be impressed upon it. During 
the cold reign of the pseudo-classic tendency, 
when the mere repetition, in any material, of the 
leading features of Greek architecture formed 
the Alpha and Omega of our art, it was, of 
course, all in the natural order of things that 
there should be columns formed from channelled 
segments of wood glued together into a cylinder, 
and that imitations of stone-coffered ceilings 
should be arduously attained by the aid of plaster 
and bracketing. These things were openly done, 
and no one raised an eyebrow or lifted a shouider 
at them. But when there arose the spirit of 
modern Gothic, mighty, as we were assured, to 
the pulling down of the strongholds of plaster 
capitals and wooden plinths, et id genus omne, 
then was it confidently prophesied that the spirit 
of “sham” had been demolished, and great 
were the pans sung over the demolition. Nor 
let us by any means question, in the main, the 
received opinion that much good fruit has been 
borne by that notable movement. If it was con- 
nected with much of blind and bigoted exclusive- 
ness and copyism, it at least brought us back to 
study a style which on the whole was verily a 
style of building design, of design capable of due 
accomplishment nowhere save in building, and 
in no material save stone; and so far as the 
treatment of this grandest of architectural 
materials was concerned, the teaching of the 
Mediseval monuments wasunexceptionable. They 
belonged to a time when men may be said to have 
literally thought in stone, and had come to know 
and-sympathise with their material to a degree 
never attained since. Yet from this very fact it 
arose that the stone type of design took such 
ion of the minds of the old builders, that 
they could not shake it off even whén working in 
other material, and much of their treatment of 
woodwork became only so much stone design 
lignified, if we may coin a word. To the enthu- 
siastic revivers of Medizevalism there could be 
no such thing as error in Gothic work, and 
accordingly they complacently imitated and re- 
produced the wooden buttresses which resisted 
no thrust, the wooden arches cut from the solid, 
and all the other little anomalies consequent on 
the translation into this material, of design 
formed in a totally different one. The style was 
to be reproduced with reverence, faults and all, 
just as it was found. The particular result just 
alluded to is, however, only a single instance of 
the manner in which this enthusiastic copyism 
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militated against ness in désign. It 
is to Be feared that, independently of such par- 
tial‘and inevitable results, the copying sys 
whith las so’ long prevailed has’ acted much 
moré widely than this, in inducing a caréless- 
ness and want of thought as to'the ssthetic use 
of materials, and habituating’ us‘ to’ a sort of 
rotitine miethod' of treating them, rather in 
accordancé with preexisting’ examples’ than 
wit? considerations of the vature’and’ quality of 
the’ materi#l; and the special treatment de- 
matided thereby. The effects of this want of 
consideration’ are apparent all round us. We 
may endeavour, however, to’ indicate some ‘of the 
forms in Which it is most promiriest. 

Stone, which may be cotisidered, in spite of 
all newly applied materials that are coming into’ 
fastiion, to be par excellence the architect's 
medium for design, is a material best used under 
cotipression, very weak ulidér cross-strain, and 
which in’ general can’ only be’ used: in’ super- 
iniposed blocks of a limited’ size. These con- 
ditions would seém to indicate unniistakably 
enough the’ proper and architectural method of 
using stone. We should naturally conclude that 
an’ arched’ form’ of construction shotld be the 
rulé in a stone building, or that’ if a lintel form 
be adopted, the width of the opening should not 
only be limited, but that'as much ds possible of the 
material’ should be left in the lintel, which should 
on no account be weakened by cutting away 
from it for so-called ornamental purposes. Yet 
we constantly see’ buildings’in which both these 
obvious conditions are’ ‘ utt disregarded. 
There are positions, indeed, in which a lintel 
construction becomes’ desirable in stone, as 
when no sufficiently secure abutment can be 
obtained, or when a row of window-heads are 
ranged immediately under a horizontal cornice. 
But a fashion has’ now sprung up, and is gairiing 
ground ly among the architects of the new 
Gothic school, the absurdity of which cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon. A lintel construc- 
tion’ is' adopted, but in order to assimilate the 
lintel with what is supposed’ to be the Gothic 
spirit, it is cut up-into the form of a shallow 
arch, poirited or otherwise: Thus the lintel is 
materially weakened, and a large portion of the 


stone literally goes to waste, along with the 


labour ded on it. We have'actually seen a 
full‘half of a stoné lintel cut away in this manner, 
to @ horizontal soffit, the ends being left in the 
form of brackets turning down upon’ the brick 
jatnbs of the opening. Where a soft stone is 
used, this may increase the supply in the grit 
and rubbing stone’market, but what other good 
effeot it is to have it would be difficult to say. 
One of the very worst forms in which we 
have seen this absurdity was in the case of a 
building where the lintel was cut into the 
form of an ogee arch (a very bad form, 
be it observed, at the best), the point of 
thé ogee slitting up the centre of the stone of 
course, in a charming manner; we almost ex- 
pected to see the split go right throngh thé 
lintel as we looked at it. The capabilities for 
effect, again; resulting from the necessity for 
arranging the material in courses, are not nearly 
enough considéred in wa'ling. There is hereby 
a natural opportunity presented for the use of a 
quiet and’ unobtrusive external polychromy, by 
the selection of stone of varied tints, but of 
similar texture and formation; and’ also for 
obtaining’ a picturesque character in the walling, 
which can be imparted by varying the depth of 
the’ courses; or by here and there a thinner 
course, exactly in the manner best calculated to 
bond the walling securely; so that here con- 
struction and effect go hand-in-hand, as in‘all 
true architecture they almost invariably do. 
The capabilities of wall-surface, in this kind of 
way, are not by any means made the most of at 
present. A current vulgarity in wall-treatment, 
on the other hand, is the use of panelling, which 
is also an example of the sin of appropriating a 
method of tfeatment originating in the qualities 
of another material. When we see’a panelled 
wooden cabinet or side-board, or a panelled door, 
the system appears’ pérfectly natural and satis. 
factory ; because we know thert that we are deal- 
ing with’ w substance of a fibrous texture, suffi- 
ciently touglt to cohere even when sawn into 
very thin'layers, arid which will corisequently bear 
joining by tenons: and other such cotitrivances. 
A panelled door, therefore, is'a fitting and econo- 
mital method of applying the material used ; 
but it is' an absurdity to apply panelling, merely 
as such, to a wall-surfice, thug ing to the 
eye the idéa that it is framed of thin slabs and’ 
angle-piéces, when we know the’ material is, in 
fast, too’ fridble’ for any such treatment. The 





only legititiate application of panellirig’to stone 
wall‘surface is when a flush or raised panel of 
marble’ veneer is introduced (a proceeding, how- 
ever, which on some unds is questionable), 
or when the panel mould’ is merely introduced as’ 
the’ boundary-line of some decorative carving, 
in which case the sinking should not be so deep 


‘as® to’ concéal any part of the oftnatient, but 


merely sufficient to mark it off from the’plain 
wall-surface adjoining. But the placing of mere 
parelling over the surface of a building, ax 
ornament, is always eviderice’ of poverty of 
designing power and want of perception of the 
true réequirenients of architectural design. The 
constant use of it was one of the great blots on’ 
the Italian Renaissance, many of the best build- 
ings of this school beirip’ deprived of a great deal 
of their effect, and almost taken out of the 
category of architecture’ altogether, by their 
being covered over with a feature which masked 
their real construction and gave’ to the whole 
building a sort of tea-caddy of cabiriet appear- 
ance, quite alien from the effect which a con- 
‘striction of solid blocks* of bonded stone ought 
to nt. A sitnilar error is the employment 
of that hideous feature, as it a to us, a 
rusticated column. Where the column is réally 
built up of isolated parts in shallow courses, this 
method is’ constructively far inferior to the use 
of a monolith, where one can be'obtained’; and 
if the column is really a monolith, artificially 
rusticated, the case is worse, as involving a 
waste of material to produce ashau.* 

As‘ to wood, there is no end to the’ misuse that 
has been made of this useful and pliable mate- 
rial; the misuse in the majority of cases’ resuli- 
ing from the imitation of stone treatment. It is 
made into sham plinths and surbases, put toge- 
ther with much careful joinery ; inch piecés are 
“ boxed” into the imitation of a solid cornice or 
soffit; it is twisted round, under the influence 
of steam, into sham arches; forms foreign to its 
very natare. The absurdity is, that a kind of 
erection of separate pieces is often made, when 
a single solid piece would have both looked better 
and been more durable. In erecting large stone 
gate piers, it is a natural plan to foot the shaft 
of the pier on a plinth stone larger than itself, 
and to crown it with a heavy projecting cap. 
But for smaller piers, where a monolith is easily 
obtainable of sufficient size, it is an absurdity 
to do this, as the monolithic gate-pier on this 
scale will be far stronger than a built one ; and the 
absurdity is still greater when (as we have seen) 
a monolith is used, and the greater part of the 
surface chipped away 2 in. deep all round, in 
order to get a sham plinth at the base. The 
same sort of blunder is constantly made with 
stair-sewels. A newel should be a solid piece 
of wood, to receive the handrail and notch-board, 
and should be so treated, any ornamental finish 
at the top, or pendant at the bottom, being 
worked out of the solid. But in many cases it 
seems to be considered the thing that a newel 
should imitate a large pier, and so a cap end 
plinth there must be, and the plinth is nailed 
round the bottom, and the cap nailed on at the 
top. In due course of time the plinth shows 
signs of separating from the core to which it is 
attached, and the head gets loose; whereas the 
simple post might have lasted for generations. 
A common misuse of wood is found in such erec- 
tions as summer-houses and conservatories; 
especially in buildings of a Classical tendency ; 
where, instead of the upright stiles being treated 
as wood and moulded solid, they are developed 
into apparent pilasters, composed of 1} in. stuff, 
with all the insignia of caps and bases, and 
“everything proper.” We have actually seen 
such a thing as a kind of bandbox pedestal 
elaborately framed round iron colimns, which, 
in fact, went through the floor on to a 
template on the wall underneath,—a regular 
hollow square box with plinth, surbase, and all 
adroitly put together. This is, perliaps, a 
flagrant case; but the shams that have been 
perpetrated in wood are such as to make one 
doubt sometimes whether there is such a thing 
as architectural principle at all. The Gothic 
school are certainly foremost in deprecating 
such things as we have jast alluded to; but 
they have their own little slams in the tréat- 
ment of woodwork, too. The wooden buttress 
is now, indeed, going out; but in the “firework” 
designs for bookcases and organ-cases, with in- 
laid and variously-coloured wood, which we 
constantly see, there is frequent’ use made of the 


* We speak, of course, of columns of moderate dimen- 
sions; such as would occur in an entrance'porch; # situa- 
teens columns have been # good deal 
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shaft’ and arch, on # small’ scale, whicli~ is 
simply a stone’ feature trar ‘into wood. In 
such pieces of furniture the quality of wood'as a 
material, its’ résistance’ to dross-strain, and’ its 
ve softness and facility for carving, . 
point to its suitable employment in square and 
d moulded bracing, aid in carved’ 
brackets, while’ its’ cohesiveness in thin layers 
authorises, as'‘we before remiurked, a’ panel con- 
struction’; and panels, let us'note, may be made” 
highly ornamental in cases where bond fide carv- 
ing is too expénsive, by being simply pierced’ 
through insomecarefully-designed flat pattern,— 
a source’of devoration which might have been’ 
made moré of and‘ been‘ more’ artistically deve- 
loped than it'‘has*been: As to the “ centre-bit” 
style of decoration, so’ much’ in fashion, formed: 
by piercing round holes in the'wood everywhere, 
it is only worthy of very young children. We 
say nothing of desigtis for roofs, for there timber 
is, 80 to’ speak, master of the situation; if you 
do not treat if on true “ wooden” principles, 
the roof will revenge itself upon its’ clamsy 
constructor by’ failing, and pushing ont the: 
walls. 
The sententious ejaculation of Butler, 
‘* Ah, me, what perils do environ 
The'man who meddles with cold iron |” 
may apply to architectural as well as to military 
aspirants. So far as construction.is concerned, 
we need scarcely, we hope, at this time of day, 
urge that iron when used constructively in the 
form of girders or columns, should be shown as 
such, and not be masked by a quasi stone or 
wood construction. Nor does the treatment of 
wrought iron in ornamental work call for special 
comment here, so far at least as principles of 
design are concerned. Wrought iron is so pecu- 
liar a material, and demands so much arduous 
labour in the treatment of it ornamentally, that 
there is little fear that it. should ever be used ex- 
cept to produce those effects. which are peculiar 
to it, and which nothing else can well imitate. 
It is when we come to that too often pernicious 
compound, cast-iron, that our critical spirit is 
aroused : hoc opus, hic labor est—or rather the 
saving of labour. As to the use of cast-iron for 
ornament generally, perhaps the best advice to 
those about to use it would be conprised in one 
word,—‘* Don’t!” There are cases, however, 
where much money cannot be spent on orna- 
ment, and where a certain amount of decorative 
effect can be attained by the aid of cast-iron; 
but then it must be designed with due regard to . 
the deficiencies of the material. Let no one 
suppose that highly ornamental carved work, 
when once executed in wood, can be re- 
produced ad infinitum in cast-iron, with any 
but the most lamentable and poverty-stricken 
results. It is from the attempt to get too 
much out of cast iron that the material 
has been so vulgarised and misused. It must 
be remembered that we are here dealing 
with a material coarser than sandstone, which is 
utterly incapable of giving sharp cuttings and 
under-cuttings, delicate surface-work, or anything 
which goes to produce that crispness necessary 
to the proper effect of elaborate carved design ; 
yet we see foliated capitals and leafage orna- 
ment perpetually attempted in this material, 
sometimes cast from models themselves coarsely 
executed in lead, the coarseness being necessarily 
exaggerated in the casting. This sort of cast- 
iron ornament is alone sufficient to remove the 
stamp of art from a building, and throw over it 
a flashy, tradesman like appe: What can 
legitimately be attempted with cast iron in the 
way of ornament is whatever depends on simple 
lines and square decided sections, without aiming 
at delicacy of surface-work. Brackets, for 
instance, with pierced ornamental spandrels, the 
ornament produced merely by the flat perfora- 
tions in the material, without any attempt ato 
moulded edge, will generally have a satisfactory 
result. Similarly, capitals to cast-iron columns 
may be designed, consisting of simple’ flat leafage 
forms, defined only by the sinking between them, 
and not attempting to’ take the place of the 
carved foliage ornament, which can only be 
satisfactorily executed in wood or stone. In 
designing capitals of this kind, suitable for the 
material, there would be scope for some novel 
treatment of the crowning feature of a shaft 
or colamn. Ag to the kind of so-called orna- 
ment we meet with on our iron lamp-posts.and 
area-railings, the leaves, and wreaths, an 
festoons, with their details only half made out, 
arene, os it were, to show themselves 
throngh the coarse material, year by year more. 
choked and filled up with paint and dust,—with 
regard to’such things the only consolation (if it 
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can be called so) is that the design is generally. 
worthy of the material in which it is attempted. 

What we have said. about cast iron will also 
apply in great measure to that other material 
for cast ornament, plaster. A growing distaste 
for this perishable though showy vehicle of orna- 
ment is one of the main things for which we 
have to thank the modern Medigval movement, 
though the pioneers of this movement carried 
the matter too far, in the inclination which they 
showed to ignore even the efficacy of plaster in 
rendering the interior of a bnil comfortable 
and warm, and to return to bare brick or stone 
galls. And plaster has also its legitimate uses 
as an ornamental material,—uses which, in a 
fature number, we may endeavour to define more 
minotely. But, though more ductile than cast 
iron, it can never have the sharpness and crisp- 
ness of actual carving; and therefore all attempts 
to execute elaborate and delicate ornament in 
this material must result ina sort of pie-crust 
effect, and be classed with that sort of ornament 
which may be designated generically as flummery. 

We have indicated a few of the leading and 
most obvious points in which the relation be- 
tween material and design appears to us to be 
habitually and constantly overlooked ; to those 
among our readers who are accustomed to think 
before they work, many others will doubtless 
occur. We would draw attention, in conclusion, 
to the importance of such considerations as re- 
gard the future of architectural art. The 
simplest path in art is often the trnest, and leads 
most directly to the goal; and we cannot but 
think that in the present day there would be 
less diversity as to what really constitutes good 
architecture, less confusion and jumbling of old 
styles, and a better chance of arriving at the 
“new style”’—that mirage constantly hanging 
before the eyes of the modern architect, and ever 
receding from his grasp—if architectural de- 
signers would oftener adopt the simple plan of 
considering, first, what material will be prac- 
tically best for the building they are to erect ; 
and, secondly, what is the nature and property 
of that materia], in what method it can be con- 
structively used so as to insure its utmost 
efficiency, and what class of ornament its pecu- 
liar texture and surface render it fitted to give 
fall value to. 








METROPOLITAN ASYLUM COMPETITION. 


THE Metropolitan Asylum District Board 
having decided to erect additional hospitals in 
the different districts of the metropolis for fever 
and small-pox cases, purchased land for the 
purpose at Hampstead, at Stockwell, and at 
Homerton. 

For the Hampstead Fever Hospital, as we 
have before mentioned, six architects were in- 
vited to submit designs, and the first and second 
premiums were awarded to Messrs. Pennington 
& Brigen, of Manchester, and Mr. J. H. Fowler, 
of London. 

Certain alterations and modifications of these 
designs have, however, been required by the Board, 
.and the plans have not yet been sanctioned by the 
Poor-law Board. The original estimate of the 
successful plan was 15,5001., but these alterations 
have raised it to.about 19,0007. The number of 
patients accommodated here is a little over 100. 

For the Stockwell Fever and Small-pox Hospi- 
tals, which are to accommodate abont 150 
and 90 patients respectively, the following 
gentlemen submitted designs :—Mr. Marrable, 
Messrs. Pennington & Brigen, Mr. Worthington, 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Messrs. Nesfield & Shaw, and 
Messrs. Beeston & Co. The first premiam for 
the Fever Hospital has been awarded to Mr. 
Marrable ; the second to Mr. T. H. Wyatt. The 
first premium for the Small-pox Hospital has been 
awarded to Mr. Wyatt and the second to Mr. 
Marrable. The estimate for the Fever Hospital 
is about 33,0001., and for the Small-pox Hospital 
about 25,0001. The plans are now before the 
' Poor-law Board for their approval. 

Of the Homerton competition we speak more 
at length, under a separate heading. 

Designs are being prepared for a sick asylum 
for the Newington district, to accommodate 600 
patients, on a site purchased at Peckham-rye, 
‘six architects having been invited to compete— 
Megsrs. John Giles & Biven, Mr. T, E. Knightley, 
Mr. Jarvis, Mr. Lepard, and Mr. D. Burton. The 
plans are to be sent in on the 14th of January. 

It is to be hoped that.as one of the competitors 
has been long connected officially with the 
parish, the will, for their own sakes, 


designs 
with hospital plans, or the ors of the Poor- 
law Board, would assist ‘them materially in 
arriving at a just decision, and relieve them of 
the grumblings of disappointed candidates. 
~ The Lambeth managers .have invited the 
before-mentioned gentlemen and others to sub- 
mit designs for a similar building. 


. Hither some architect well acquainted 








THE FEVER HOSPITAL AND 
SMALL POX HOSPITAL, HOMERTON, 
COMPETITIONS. 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUM DISTRICT. 

S1x architects were invited to farnish designs 
for the proposed Fever Hospital and the Small 
Pox Hospital,at Homerton. With reference.to the 
first, a premium of 2001. was offered for the best 
design, and 1501. for the second best: the sue- 
cessful competitor, if required, to carry out the 
works for a payment of 1,0001. less the amount 
of the premium ; but not to be entitled to any 
premium or payment unless a substantial con- 
tractor undertake the work at a price not being 
more than 10 per cent. above the estimate of the 
cost sent in with the plans. 

For the Small Pox Hospital, the premiums 
were 1501. and 100l.; and the payment to the 
successful competitor, if he carry oat the work, 
7001. less the amount of premium, and under 
the same condition as to-estimate as the former. 

The Fever Hospital to have 182 beds; the 
Small Pox Hospital 102. The instructions pre- 
ecribe pavilions, not more than two stories in 
height, placed, if practicable, north and south ; 
2,000 ft. cubical space to each case; Parian 
cement or other impervious material for the 
walls; open windows reaching to the ceiling ; 
ventilating stove-grates to bring in fresh warmed 
air; outletshafts ; hot-water pipes in some of the 
wards; double-action lifts; staircases of iron 
with wood treads and fire-proof landings; and 
that no expense is to be incurred for any kind 
of ornamental work. The names of the compe- 
titors and the estimates they sent in stand 
thus :— “ 


Bs set s. d. 


42,000 -0 0 
22,000 0 0 


Mr. Gilbert Scott, jun., for 
the Fever Hospital ......... 
Ditto, for the Small-pox Hos- 
pital 
Mr. E. L. Bracebridge, for 
the Fever Hospital ......... 
Ditto, Small-pox Hospital ... 


Messrs. Giles & Biven, for 
the Fever Hospital ......., 
Ditto, Small-pox Hospital ... 


Mr. T. H. Watson, for the 
Fever Hospital at 
Ditto, Small-pox Hospital ... 


Mr. A. Wilson, for the Fever 
Hospital (A) ..........cecseree 
Ditto, 8mall-pox Hospital (A) 


Ditto, for the Fever Hospital 
(Alternative Plan) (B)...... 
Ditto, Small-pox Hospital (B) 


Mr. T. E. Knightley, for the 
Fever Hospital 
Ditto, Small-pox Hospital ,.. 





000 0 


29,800 0 0 
21,700 .0 0 


51,500 





27,000 0 0 
17,000 0 0 





44,000 


0 0 
0 0 


25;900 
16,800 
42,700 


26,000 0 
16,360 0 


oo 


41,350 


24,000 0 0 
14,850 0 0 


38,350 





csscscosecoseps 19,950 0 0 
13,060 0 0 








83,030 0 0 


The committee arrived at the conclusion that 
the designs submitted by Messrs. Giles & Biven 
and Mr. Wilson best carried out the instructions 
and displayed a very improved arrangement 
of the several wards and the administrative 
department ; they therefore recommended that 
the premiums of 2001. for the best design for the 
fever hospital, and of 1501. for the best design 
for the small-pox hospital, be awarded to‘Messrs. 
Giles & Biven, subject to the terms and condi- 
tions contained in the instructions ; and that the 
premiums of 1501. for the second-best design for 
the fever hospital, and of 1001. for the second-best 
design for the small-pox hospital, be awarded to 
Mr. Andrew Wilson. This recommendation the 
Board have, we believe, confirmed, nor are we 
disposed to question it. 

The designs by Messrs. Giles & Biven have 
some excellent points, and are generally good. 
The staircases which lead to the upper wards 
have no communication with the wards, a gallery, 


in each case. Again, the “ administration,” 
which forms the centre of each hospital, well 
away from the wards, is divided into four dis- 
tinct blocks of building,—the medical and 
official, the attendants’ department, the store 
and kitchen department, and the laundry 





take the opinion of some qualified person on the | 





| that’ is, ventilatin 


open on both sides, completely separating them | per 


by the ground-floor corridor, open on both sides 
‘if required. The plan of the small-pox hospital 
is particularly compact, the two pavilions for 
each sex radiating from the two ends of a short 
‘corridor, the administrative blocks, divided as 
before, ‘being in the centre. 
Mr. ‘Wilson’s plans resemble those we have 
mentioned more nearly than the others ; 


| ‘but he lessened his chance of adoption by 


-well-ventilation, so to say, in one part ; 
an area surrounded ‘by 
‘buildings. In bo . Knightley’s plans this 
same error, to a larger extent, is obvious. Mr. 
Scott, jan., has brought the administration into 
too close proximity to the-wards. The design 
has ‘several meritorious points, and the same 
may justly be said of the designs by other com- 
petitors not specifically mentioned. 





on 





‘PRICH-BOOK FOR CIVIL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS.* 


Tae plan of this work is well conceived, and 
it appears intended to supply a definite and 
~well-ascertained want. ‘There is nothing, ‘as it 
truly implies, in which the professional reputa- 
tion of the engineer and architect, and the in- 
terest of the contractor, are more directly con- 
cerned’ than the preparation of estimates for 
public works; and “there aro very few duties 
which require greater consideration of almost 
innumerable subjects and conditions, varying 
with localities and circumstances, all of which 
affect labour and materials.” 

The book is divided into two sections. The 
first consists of tables or price-lists for various 
works and materials, accompanied by.some rail- 
way specifications; and the second contains a 
good compendium of the legal liabilities of en- 
gineers, architects, builders, contractors, and 
workmen. 3 
The price-lists in the first section are in the 
main correct, according to the-present London 
standard ; yet we regret to be unable to speak of 
this section with wholly unqualified commenda- 
tion. ° It is, in our view, a serious deficiency in 
it, that no attempt is made to farnish the data 
upon which the prices are based; such, for in- 
stance, as the rate of wages assumed to be paid, 
which is never once alluded to. This defect is 
the more noticeable, as no date of publication is 
stated on the title-page, so-as to give the book 
the appearance of referring to any year or period, 
notwithstanding the great fluctuation in wages 
which is constantly occurring. : 

- Moreover, the price-lists, though correct in the 
main, are not wholly free from error. Thus, 
under the head of “ Harthworks” (Table 1), a 
barrow-run is assumed at 25 yards, whereas the 
practice in London is to confine it to 18 yards, or 
three 18-ft. planks, which invalidates any caleu- 
lation founded on the author's assumption. 
Again, the item given for pumping (No. 12) is 
absolutely useless. The cost of pumping cannot 
be arrived at in any average way, and can only 
be estimated from the experience acquired in any 
given locality. In fact, it varies in practice 
from 38d. to 5s., or more, so that the ‘table in this 
respect is more caloulated to mislead than ‘to 
inform. The cost of timbering the sides of ,ex- 
cavations, though not referred to in the table, is 
alike an important item ; the cost of which has 
been found to vary from 3d. to 2s. per yard, 
according to the nature of the soil.and the quan- 
tity of water. 

We would also refer to the item of carting. 
Without objecting to the prices given by the 
author in No. 13, it must ‘be seen that they 
are almost wholly dependent on the rate of wages 
paid, and liable tomislead if that-rate be not stated. 
It is found in practice that a horse will travel 
about fifteen miles a day, and this independently 
of the length of lead, as, with short leads, and 
consequently more frequent rests during the 
filling of the cart, a horse will walk faster than 
on long leads; so that the distance of his daily 
travel is nearly the same in either case. For 
example, assuming half a mile lead, and the cart 
to hold a cubic yard, there would be 15 cubic 
yards per day carried ; which, at the wages of 
83. 6d. for horse, cart, and driver, would be 64d. 

yard for cartage; and with an addition vt 

say 44d. for filling, depositing, plant, and profit, 
the entire price for transport would be 11d. per 


The concrete prices also show clearly the lead- 





* Atchley’s Civil Engineer and Contractor's Estimgte 
and Price-Book. By W. Davis Haskoll, O.E. 





department, which are all unconnected, except 
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ing defect of the book to which we have alluded. 
Given the proportion of gravel and lime, the 
of concrete varies according to the sepa- 
rately varying values of ballast, lime, and labour; 
and the cost of ballast alone has varied around 
London from 1s. to 8s. per yard, according to 
and demand. Fixed prices are also given 
in the tables for the cost of coffer-dams ; whereas 
the labour of pile-driving alone, even when the 
rate of wages and materials is unaltered, varies 
from 1s. to 48 per foot of pile driven, according 
to the nature of the soil. 

The culvert quantities given in Table 2, and 
also the tunnel estimates in Table 3, are of great 

ical utility and convenience. We would 
recommend, however, that the bottom of the 
excavation for culverts should be got out hori- 
zontal rather than following the curve of the 
invert as shown in figs. 20 to 29; the curvature 
of the invert bottom being made up to the re- 
quired form out of either a concrete or brickwork 
bottom, instead of by cutting it out of the natural 
soil, Thus in brick culverts, where concrete 
is not used, we would, in ordinary soils, lay 
two clear level courses under the invert. 

In the prices for brickwork given in Table 4, 
the assumed cost of bricks is stated, but no 
farther particulars are supplied as to the data 
on which the value of labour, mortar, plant, and 
profit are assumed, so as to enable the table to be 
used under varying circumstances. It is due tothe 
author to state, however, that the prices of both 
brickwork, timber, and iron are fairly applicable 
to present rates. 

This book, on the whole, possesses the merit of 
great comprehensiveness, and of present correct- 
ness and utility to the classes for whom it is 
designed, especially in London. But it appears 
to us worthy of the author’s attention to produce 
a work on an extended basis, which would have 
a wider and more lasting application. By tabu- 
lating, as far as possible, materials and labour 
as well as money; or, in other words, by stating 
the known propuxsionate quantities of materials 
used and daily work done, the engineer and con- 
tractor would from these quantities and the 
known rate of wages and materials in any given 
locality, be able to form their estimates with 
confidence, and with a degree of convenience 
hitherto unknown. Nor is there any peculiar 
difficulty in such a task; the materials for which 
are either known or can be gathered from obser- 
vation by any one who has the opportunity of 


observing the progress of engineering works. 








HOSPITAL BUILDING. 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 


Ar the first meeting for the new session, held 
on the 28rd ult., Mr. Jas. Gowans read a paper 
on “ The Edinburgh Infirmary and its Site,” a 
subject just now greatly interesting the people 
of Edinburgh. In the course of his paper Mr. 
Gowans said,—In designing any building, the 
primary consideration of an architect is to plan 
it so that it may in the fullest degree be suitable 
for the purpose for which it is intended; and 
the most prominent requirements in a hospital 
appear to me to be the following :— 

ist. That the buildings should have a full 
supply of light and pure air. 

2nd. That they should be detached from each 
other, and classified for the particular diseases 
for which they are to be used. 

8rd. That the ward buildings should be con. 
structed so that they might be easily taken to 
pieces, and removed to other situations; or if 

are constructed in a permanent manner, 

they should oe built of Long cy which would 
prevent as far as ible the absorption of 
4th. That the drainage should neither con- 
taminate the building itself nor those other 
ee which may be in the neighbour- 


Ud. 
As to the first. Noone can dispute but that 
sensu A of light and pure air is of the greatest 
portance for the healing of the sick or hurt, 
and large windows on either side of an apart- 
ment afford the best means of their receiving 
both. A south-eastern exposure for chambers 
appears to me to be the most conducive to 


- health, as the air that comes with the rays of 


the morning’s sun is always the freshest and 


- best ; and just as you would place the bed- 


rooms of your dwelling-house in that direction, 


“mane they be in the wards of an in- 


ary. 
As to the third. Following ont the camp or 





cottage idea, the structures could be made either 
of iron, in pieces that would be easily detached 
and removed when necessary, or to attain the 
same ends, and have more permanent buildings, 
they could be constructed of stone, and lined 
with concrete, cement, or other inside casing, 
which would prevent the absorption of those 
gases leading to the various diseases which stick 
to hospital buildings after they have been used 
for any length of time. The sort of apartment 
I aim at is one that could be only affected by bad 
air so long as the immediate cause existed, which 
could be thoroughly expelled by the through and 
through ventilation of the opposite windows, or 
the thorough cleansing by water ejected from the 
hose of a fire-engine, In fact, I would have it 
as easily cleansed as the drug bottle of a chemist, 
and I see no difficulty in doing this, as the walls, 
floors, ceilings, ingoings of windows, and other 
surfaces, could be altogether made of some 
vitrified substance, and as I believe the timber 
of floors, doors, and finishings, absorb these un- 
healthy gases, I would have no finishings about 
either, but have the framing-work made of iron, 
with opaque glass for panels. The windows also 
I would have of iron frames, so that, at least as 
far as I know, the work would have nothing about 
it admitting of the least absorption. 

If the drainage from the hospital is allowed 
to pass without being treated in some manner so 
as to destroy the contagion it necessarily carries, 
the drainage of the houses connected with 
the same common sewer must be to some extent 
detrimentally affected; and if there should be 
the slightest leakage in the drains, or any 
failures in the cesspools (which is often the case), 
the inmates of such dwellings would ran great 
risk of contagion. The ventilation of the drains 
is also another matter that should not be over- 
looked. The outlet, therefore, of the drainage 
of a hospital should not be of a sluggish nature, 
but should have fall enough to carry it off as 
rapidly as possible. 

A great consideration is, to provide such buiid- 
ings and such devices as will aid our surgeons in 
the successful issue of their operations, or the 
medical men in the treatment of those diseazes 
which often baffle the skill of the highest in the 
profession on account of the absence of such 
aids. It would be as idle to expect that the 
surgeon could go through with his operation 
satisfactorily, unless he had the help of the best 
of instruments, or the medical man to cure with- 
out being provided with the best of drugs, as to 
expect that they can do all that is required of 
them in the old hospitals, which we are now 
about to remove. Again, if we can aid oar 
physicians or surgeons in this way, we are aiding 
ourselves as well as others, because that, apart 
from the succour which our diseased poor get in 
infirmaries, the contagious diseases which now 
and then come across such cities as ours must be 
checked, and kept from our own doors, by the 
removal of the afflicted to within the walls of a 
hospital. 

To come down to a commercial view of the 
whole thing, I think it will pay the community 
to provide all that is best. If it is possible, by 
the aid of sanitary and other contrivances, to 
cure the patient in eight days instead of eight 
weeks, there must be a gain; so why not invest 
a little more money now that we have the oppor- 
tunity of doing the right thing, and saving as we 
goon? I believe, from all that I have heard, 
that the result of the operation of the surgeon, 
or the means adopted by the physician for the 
cure of the sick, is not what cither dread ; what 
they dread is, the baneful influences which seem 
to adhere to the walls of the building itself, or 
the want of the restoring atmosphere which 
should come from the outside. 

The Chairman (Mr. Peddie) invited discussion 
on the paper. 

Mr. Lessels, architect, thought that if the 
buildings were to be temporary, it would be 
better to put up glazed buildings made of fire- 
clay and white on the surface. They could build 
the walls hollow, and the interior walls could be 
made of glazed fire-bricks, which could be quits 
impervious, and could be washed perfectly clean. 
For himself, however, he confessed that he should 
not like to see any building of that temporary 
nature erected in this city. He thought it would 
be quite possible to design a permanent building 
so as to meet the requirements of an excellent 
hospital. The difficulty as to bad gases might 
be overcome by lining the walls with fire-brick, 
and coating them with cement. 

Sir James Simpson said he thought that Mr. 
Gowans’ suggestion of building on a raised plat- 
form on the present site was most valuable, 


because the building would then have the best 
ventilation and exposure as far as the circulation 
of air was concerned. Sir James proceeded to 
refer to the question whether the buildings 
should be temporary or fixed, repeating the 
views which he expressed at the meeting of the 
Medico-Chirargical Society in favour of having 
the administrative — of the buildings fixed, 
and the buildings for patients of a temporary 
kind, made of iron, which could easily be taken 
down and put up again. He referred to sta- 
tistios which he had prepared two years ago, 
showing that ont of a million of midwifery 
cases treated in the hospitals throughout 
Europe, the proportion of deaths was 1 in 29; 
while out of a million of similar cases treated in 
their own homes, the proportion of deaths was 
only 1 in 210. _ He also coutrasted the results of 
‘amputations in the Edinbugh Hospital with 
those of amputations performed in the country, 
stating that out of upwards of 400 amputations 
performed by country practitioners there were 
40 deaths, or 1 in 10; while the statistics of the 
Edinburgh Infirmary three years ago showed, that 
out of 70 or 72 operated upon, 30 died, or 1 in 
24—the mortality being thus three times greater 
in the cases of the operations in the hospital 
than in those in the country. That was a start- 
ling fact, he said, and what was true of amputa- 
tions was true of all other operations, and of 
the treatment of other diseases. He did not 
think it would be sufficient to wash the wards, 
because the large new hospital in Paris, where 
the walls were of Parian imitation of marble, 
and where there was the utmost cleanliness, was 
found to be the most deadly in Paris. No one 
had yet succeeded in getting rid of the miasma 
that seemed to gather in old hospitals, and they 
might succeed if they would build hospitals of 
some material that could be built readily, and 
put up again. After suggesting that iron might 
be used with advantage, and that layers of char- 
coal might be placed to operate as a disinfectant 
in interstices of the iron walls, Sir James con- 
cluded by insisting on the necessity of providing 
a hall for the patients, and of providing a large 
number of rooms with one bed, to prevent 
patients retarding the recovery of others, main- 
taining that it was better to treat one hundred 
patients perfectly and kindly than two or three 
hundred imperfectly and to the destruction of 
their health and lives. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam said that whatever 
might be the mode of construction of the hos- 
pital, the introduction of charcoal would render 
it more healthy than it would otherwise be, 
owing to the value of charcoal as an absorbent 
of gases. 

Dr. Dunsmure said that Sir James Simpson’s 
statistics were calculated to injure, not only their 
hospital, but hospitals in general. He did not 
call in question the rates of mortality Sir James 
had quoted, of 1 in 3 in hospitals, and 1 in 10 in 
country practice ; but as an old hospital surgeon 
he thought it was not fair to compare the two at 
all. In the hospital a great many persons, who 
had met with severe railway accidents, were 
brought from a great distance, bleeding for hours 
before they got to the hospital. Dr. Dunsmure 
went on to say that he approved of hospitals 
being built of iron, though he did not think they 
could be buiit of that material for large towns. 
He also approved of the suggestion made as to 
the use of charcoal. He saw no reason why the 
washing of hospitals should not be attended with 
benefit; and, referring to the remarks of Sir 
James Simpson on the mortality of the Paris 
hospital, he said that might be accounted for by 
the fact that it was ventilated artificially instead 
of naturally. — 

Dr. Alexander Wood wished some scientific 
gentlemen, with Sir James Simpson at their 
head, would endeavour to ascertain what this 
miasm was that lurked in hospitals; for if no 
amount of washing would remove it, he con- 
fessed he was a little sceptical of any great effect 
being produced by the unscrewing of iron bolts 
and laying the iron upon the grass. Before 
advocating the substitution cf iron for stone and 
lime, he would like some more certainty about 
the end justifying the means. 

The Chairman said that in Paris the large new 
hospital to which Sir James Simpson had re- 
ferred had 612 beds, and it required the whole 
space of about ten acres. St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal in London would have 588 beds, and required 
six acres; and it was to be built four stories 
‘high in consequence of the limited space. In 
these circumstances they might safely say that 
five acres of infirmary ground would not pro- 





perly accommodate 500 beds. 
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_ THE HEALTH OF PLYMOUTH. 


PuyMouTH is, perhaps, the largest and the 
most important English town of which the 
Registrar-General does not publish weekly re- 
turns of births, deaths, and mortality. The in- 
formation bearing upon its vital statistics re- 
cently prepared and presented by Dr. A. C. 
Hingston, Senior Physician of the Plymouth 
Pablic Dispensary, is therefore a welcome con- 
tribution to sanitary intelligence. 

Plymouth may be said to comprise the three 
registrative districts of Plymouth, Devonport, 
and East Stonehouse, and to include a popula- 
tion estimated by the Registrar-General to the 
middle of this year at nearly 140,000; but Dr. 
Hingston’s return deals only with Plymouth 
borough, which, at the census of 1861, contained 
62,599 persons, and is now estimated to have 
71,373 inhabitants. The element of population 
in the necessary calculation for obtaining the 
death-rates in towns is but too often a source of 
much difficulty and probable error. The in- 
terval of ten years between one census and the 
next may not be too long between the numbering 
of the nation at large; but ten years in the life 
of a town may be as eventful as fifty years in a 
rural district. The rise of a fresh branch of 
trade, or the decline of another, not unfrequently 
so changes the rate of increase of population in 
a town as to render the use of the rate which 
prevailed between 1851-61, for instance, worse 
than valueless for the greater part of the decade 
1861-71, The question of a quinquennial census 
of all town districts is one of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve the attention of the Royal Sani- 
tary Commission, for a reliable estimate of the 
population is necessary to lend preliminary 
value to vital statistics. To return to Ply- 
mouth. Dr. Hingston does not, unfortunately, 
state the population upon which his calculations 
are based ; but from local inquiry there appears 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the esti- 
mate given above, founded upon the rate of in- 
crease between 1851-61, and it is probably this 
which has been used. It is to be somewhat re- 
gretted that the returns relate to the three 
months September, October, and November, in- 
stead of for one of the more usually recognised 
quarters, as useful comparison with the returns 
published by the Registrar-General for other 
large towns is thus rendered almost impossible. 

During the three months ending November 
last, 334 deaths were registered in the borough 
of Plymouth, against 364 and 339 in the corre- 
sponding three months of 1866 and 1867. 
These deaths give an annual rate of mortality 
during those. three months of 19 per 1,000, 
against 23 per 1,000 last year. During the 
same period the death-rate was 20 per 1,000 in 
Bristol, 23 in London, 24 in Birmingham, 29 in 
Liverpool, and 33 in Manchester ; indeed, Ply- 
mouth was healthier during that period than 
any one of the large English towns furnishing 
weekly returns, Bristol coming nearest with 20 
per 1,000. In explanation of this result, Dr. 
Hingston says,— We may consider the town as 
definitely assuming a more healthy condition, 
‘which is clearly due to the improved drainage, 
and. other sanitary arrangements which have 
been carried out during the last few years.” 

Many of our large towns have recently been 
suffering from the prevalence of zymotic dis- 
ease, resulting in excessive death-rates. Dif- 
ferent forms of fever have been very fatal in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds; scarlatina in 
Manchester, London, Birmingham, and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; and small-pox in Sheffield. 
Plymouth, however, has been unusually free 
from this class of diseases: there appears, in- 
deed, not to have been a single death from scar- 
latina in the town during the past five months. 
During the three months ending November, of 
the 334 deaths recorded, only 48 resulted from 
zymotic diseases ; whereas, in the same period 
of 1867, 73 were so returned out of 339 deaths. 
Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of the 
improvement in the health of the town is the 
steady decline in the proportion of these deaths 
from zymotic, or, as Dr. Hingston plainly calls 
them, preventible, causes in recent years. In 
the three months of 1865 ending November, 33 
per cent. of the total deaths were referred to 
this class of disease. In the same period of 
1866 this proportion fell to 25 per cent. ; in 1867, 
to 22; and in the corresponding three months 
of the present year the proportion has been but 
14 cent. 

the 48 deaths from zymotic disease, no 
Jess than 19 occurred from diarrhcea, mostly 
infantile ; 15 were fatal cases of fever, and one 





of small-pox; the only death resulting from 
this disease in the past two years. This speaks 
well for the efficient performance and general 
adoption of vaccination, as seaport towns are 
especially liable to the importation of the dis- 
ease from other places, with the spread of infec- 
tion if this precaution be neglected. Hull has 
recently been suffering from this cause. 

We are glad to see that the most influential of 
the local papers, in noticing Dr. Hingston’s 
report, has taken the opportunity to urge the 
advisability of appointing an efficient medical 
officer of health. It is but too often the case 
that such a measure is not mooted in a town 
until some epidemic, by its fatality, spreads 
death and terror among its inhabitants; and the 
trite saying, “ Let well alone,” is too frequently 
urged against taking any important sanitary 
step if it can be proved that other towns are 
worse off, and soffering from higher death-rates. 
The inhabitants of Plymouth should, however— 
the rather encouraged by the success of what 
has already been done—=still further show their 
earnestness by making a judicious appointment 
of a medical officer. The improvement in the 
health of the town would then probably con- 
tinue, and we should no longer have to chronicle 
even 15 fatal cases of fever in three months, 
with their probably five times as numerous cases 
of attack with subsequent recovery. It is well 
worthy of local consideration whether Plymouth, 
Devonport, and East Stonehouse could not, for 
sanitary purposes, be formed into one district, 
with one medical officer of health. The duties 
of such an appointment are always more effi- 
ciently performed if they are sufficient to occupy 
the whole time and attention of an efficient 
officer. 








CELTIC, ROMAN, MOORISH, AND OTHER 
REMAINS IN ALGERIA. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At the last meeting of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis gave some particulars of a 
recent visit to Algeria. The time which he could 
afford allowed him to make but few sketches, 
which had been enlarged by Mr. Taverner Perry, 
the Messrs. Hensman, and Mr. Hanson. The 
country described comprised the town of Algiers 
and the districts around it, the geographical 
position and topographical features of which 
were pointed out on a map, after which the 
author gave a succinct history of the various 
races by whom the province was successively 
peopled, from the ante-Christian era down to the 
middle of first century, when it became a pro- 
vince of Rome. The Vandal conquest led to the 
coming of one of the great regenerative nations 
of Medizval times, the Byzantines. About a 
century after that the power of the Vandals was 
destroyed by Belisarius, the famous general of 
Justinian, and they henceforth and for ever dis- 
appeared ; but it was different with the Byzan- 
tine. Wherever he had gone his mark had 
been left, and all over the province something 
for ever cropped up to show that this half-Greek, 
half-Persian, had been there. The Byzantine 
power was short-lived ; for, little more than 100 
years after their conquest, occurred the advent 
of the religion and conquests of Mahomet. In 
A.D. 642 the Saracens invaded Northern Africa, 
and in thirty years more they had overruf and 
conquered the whole, and for 1,200 years it re- 
mained, in the main, Mahommedan. It was 
not, however, till 1050 that the conquerors sum- 
moned their countrymen from the deserts of 
Arabia to people those of Algiers. With them 
there came, of course, another style of architec- 
ture, which lasted well ‘nigh to our own day ; 
but it was seriously modified at various times, 
chiefly under the Turks, who had entire posses- 
sion of the Government from the sixteenth 
century. In 1830 the French landed at Sidi 
Feruch, and destroyed the government of the 
Algerine Beys. In 1837 they stormed Constan- 
tine, and from that time Algeria had been a 
half-civilized province-of France. 

Of the various works of all these different 
peoples he took, first, those usually termed 
Celtic or Druidic, for want of a better name. Of 
these works vast numbers exist in Algeria, and 
many of a most curious kind, particularly in the 
northern French vi of Guyoteville. These 
old monuments were little prized the men 
who have just preceded us; but the French 
Government has now awakened to the calls of 
its sa’vans. The remains at Guyoteville are simple 
cromlechs, formed of large rude unworked 
stones, set up edgeways, so as to make a small 








chamber, which is covered. with one or more 
large stones at top. That these were sepulchres 
there could be no doubt, as bones have invariably 
been found in those newly opened. He could 
neither see nor hear of any trace of a tumulus 
over any of the cromlechs, and none of them 
bear any mark or moulding, or possess even a 
tradition to tell of their authors or dates. 

He now came to a very great advance indeed. 
On the top of a hill in the Sahel range, rising 
there 850 ft., is the famous Kbour-er-Rournia, or 
Tomb of the Christian Lady, which can be seen 
for an immense distance along the-plain or from 
the sea, standing boldly out above the range of 
the Sahel as a great conical tamulus. The site 
is now utterly desolate, and up to the time of 
the present Emperor’s visit to Algeria it was an 
entirely confused mass of stones. The lower 
part having been buried by the rain of the 
upper, his Majesty having provided the requisite 
fands, the work of clearance was begun in 1865, 
under the direction of Messrs. Berlrugger & 
MacCarthy. The clearance occupied eight 
months. The author proceeded to give a minute 
description of the architectural features of this 
monument, and exhibited specimens of the stone. 
Of the purpose of it nothing could be discovered. 
There were no records on the walls: the cham- 
bers were all empty,—no sarcophagus,—no 
skeleton,—no trace of sepulture or shrine. A 
few beads of a coral necklace and some trinkets 
of Egyptian make were all that the most careful 
search could find. The openings broken in the 
portcullis communicating with the central 
chamber were barely large enough to admit a 
man, and no sarcophagus could ever have been 
removed through them. It must, therefore, be 
supposed that the chambers had contained the 
ashes only of the dead, easily removed, and now 
scattered to the winds. As to the date of this 
very grand work the whole of the details gave 
one the idea of their having been copied by 
Roman artists from Greek originals, and Mr. 
Berlrugger assigned the structure to Juba II., 
who died A.D. 19, and to his queen, Cleopatra, 
daughter of the celebrated Egyptian. 

Ofa similar type to the above, but of some- 
what smaller size, is the tomb (still it is thought 
unrified) in the eastern province, near Batna, 
known as the Medracen, a name of which no 
probable meaning or derivation has yet been 
given. This monument, which stands upon a 
lofty hill commanded for a long distance from 
the plain, is also utterly without inscription or 
tradition to assign its date, origin, or purpose. 
The more probable purpose seemed to be that it 
served as a royal mausoleum for the kings of 
Numidia as the Kolea edifice did for those of 
Mauritania. Structures similar to the foregoing 
were met with in the south-east province of 
Oran, the existence of which he believed was not 
known until 1842. These were three in num- 
ber, built of large stones on a square base, with 
@ pyramidal top formed of steps as in the 
Medracen and Kbour. 

The above were the only remains of Roman 
or earlier art which seemed to the author so 
peculiar to the province as to require special 
notice. Between the time of the Romans and 
Byzantines there was nothing architectural to 
remark; but amongst the records of this date 
in the museums are several of great curiosity. 

At Tipasa were said to be the ruins of a large 
church, now filled up by the huts of an Arab 
village; but the author was by an unfortunate 
accident prevented seeing them, nor could he 
meet with any description of them. At Bon 
Isnfail he found the lower part of a building 
which appeared clearly to be the ruins of a very 
early church, with some very curious features 
still remaining in a totally perfect state. At 
Constantine there are the remains of a church 
said to be those of the original one founded in 
the time of that emperor; but the ruins are 
very scanty, and there was no assurance that 
the church had not been rebuilt over and over 
again since its foundation. 

He now came to the Arabs. Their works, so 
far as he could personally speak of them, are 
chiefly in the town of Algiers, the whole of which 
was ly comparatively modern, and its archi- 
tecture, whatever its style, could date only from 
about the same period as that of the chief 
Renaissance architects of Italy. It is built on 
the side of a steep hill, in a wedge-shaped form, 

from the harbour at the foot, and finish- 

the Turkish citadel of the Kasba at a 

height of 387 ft. above the sea. There is no- 

thing in the Arab part that we could fairly call 

a street, nor any part h which a carriage 

of any kind could be drawn. The thoroughfares 
a 
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are mere alleys winding about.the sides of the 
hill, in paths so tortuous and irregular that a 
stranger has but one means of discovering his 
way of a, from them, viz., by persistently 
going down-hill, wherever that may lead, by 
which means he must of course at last find him- 
self at the bottom of it. The houses, mosques, 
and palaces, their domes and minarets are white. 
Their roofs are flat, with no gable or slanting 
covering, to mark from a little distance one 
building from another, either in outline or colour; 
so that the general appearance of the city from 
the sea is really that to which it is likened, as 
a stone q . The most ancient arid interest- 
ing of all its buildings is the grand mosque, the 
Djama Kebir. It stands close to the sea, and is 
common enough looking outside, being a simple 
square-walled building, with a few small aper- 
tures in it for light. A lofty minaret. above pro- 
claims to the stranger that this building, which 
it crowns, is one of the great native edifices of 
Algiers. [The author, by the aid of a sketch, 
described the principal features of this build- 
ing.] All this, he said, was genuine Arabic, as 
its date would show, the mosque having been 
built in 1000, and the minaret in 1322. The 
author then proceeded to give a description of 
another mosque close by,—that of the Fishery, 
or the new mosque, Djama Dejedid, which he 
said was evidently the work of a master mind, 
and well carried out externally, as shown by the 
sketch exhibited, the outlines declaring to the 
eye of the architect that they were designed by 
a Christian architect of Greek extraction, who, 
as tradition recorded, was either bowstrung or 
burned to death by the Turks in the sixteenth 
century. 
In walking through the Moorish quarters one 
sees nothing whatever of the interior of the 
houses, and the narrowness of the streets allows 
little enough even of the exterior to be seen. In 
the Jewish quarters it is different: there the 
doors of the houses are constantly left open, and 
in the various other parts of the town so many 
houses and palaces are now occupied by the 
French for public and private purposes of varions 
kinds, that a good idea of the old arrangements 
can beeasily obtained. He then called attention 


to a sketch of the archbishop’s. palace, whose, 


exterior, he said, was one of the finest specimens 
of Moorish work in Algiers, which he. described, 
He knew nothing more beautifally designed or 
worked ont than the small domes of the arch- 
bishop’s palace or of the beautiful palace of the 
governor. A curious circumstance struck him, 
which was this,—that nearly every doorway he 
saw throughont the town was.of the same iden- 
tical pattern, 

The doors inside and ontside the houses, no 
matter where or of what size, were of this same. 
identical pattern, or so near it as. to show that 
ib was copied from the same original. The 
columns, he added, are well nigh as curious. 
They are nearly always of marble, and the capi- 
tals and mouldings very well and boldly carved. 
None that he saw were antique, or copies of the 
antique. In the corridors the columns, which 
are necessarily short, have spiral shafts, as also 
many of those to the colonnades; but the chief 
part of the latter are octagonal abont one-third 
up, and spiral above. The same pattern of tiles, 
too, is seen everywhere. The design of the 

windows is. equally curious with the 

other parts, as they are as invariably square 
as the doors, are circular, and almost always 
have wide architraves, with ornamental scroll. 
work, The construction of the houses and mar- 
. They are built chiefly of 

bricks, very hard, ut 43 in, square, and are 
much better than the bricks now made. When the 
walls were very thick, each side was of brick, and 
the interior filled in with rubble. The mortar used 
was red earth, with a very small portion of lime. 
The floors and staircases were formed of wooden 
joists, on which a second ing was laid. On 


this wasa thick layer of the red earth, then.a floor- | P. 


ing of stone, marble, or tiles. In the common 
} res “ 


and | master’s report 











done of late years, there is little to interest the 
architect. The whole of the buildings on the 
seaboard of the town are new, and most of 
them erected by our countryman, Sir Morton 
Peto, to whose zealous officers, Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Aikman, theauthor was deeply indebtedduring 
his stay, as also to our English chaplain, the 


Rev. Mr. Guisberg. The —_ shelving shere, | 


which till lately existed, has transformed 
by them into a series of magnificent terraces, 
which rise boldly up from the harbour, and which 
form the roofs of warehouses of great size; the 
whole producing a combination of grandeur and 
utility unequalled in effect by that of any com- 
mercial town he knew. 

He wished if it were only in gratitude for the 
great good the French have done in Algiers he 
could say a good word for their architecture, but 
he really conld not ; and those who wished to see 
good specimens of it need not travel so far. One 
thing he would say, in conclusion: whether the 
modern Algerian architecture be good or bad, it is 
clearly French. However, in carrying with them 
to a foreign land an architecture of their own, 
the French had gone on the right path, and 
would leave their mark to succeeding times, as 
the Turk, the Roman, and the Celt had done 
before them. But in their ecclesiastical works 
the French had given up this principle. The 
cathedral erected on the site of an ancient 
mosque, and the costly Notre Dame d’ Afrique, 
which ovérlooks the sea and the town from a 
most conspicuous eminence, have been built in 
the likeness, so far as the altered services of 
religion would allow, of the mosques the place of 
which they have supplied. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Maidstone School.—-The attendance at the 
distribution of prizes in this school wag not large. 
The walls of the ancient room in which the 
meeting took place were hung with drawings 
made by the pupils. The Rev. H. Collis read 
the report. From this it appeared that the 
school was opened upon the 29th January, 1867, 
under the care of Mr. J. B. Williamson. Three 
classes had been formed from the commence- 
ment, and 127 students had passed through the 
school, sixty-two being now under instruction. 
Builders, clerks, bricklayers, ticket-writers, up- 
holsterers, carpenters, engineers, masons, ap- 
prentices (various), schoolmasters, Bluecoat boys, 
shoemakers, bakers, and surveyors had attended 
the school. The numbers presented in free-hand 


drawing were 45—passed, 35; models, 22—j|. 


passed 18; geometrical drawing, 4—passed, 2. 
Two of the artisans had obtained two prizes 
each. The first examination was held in March 
last. The Government grant had been 141. 10s., 
but from the first the school had been self-sup- 
porting. ‘The teaching in the school was 
thorough, and therefore slow,—real progress 
being aimed at, and not the gratification of un- 
skilled eyes. The report closed with a suggestion 
that prizes should be offered by the townspeople. 
Mr. Monckton, in seconding a resolution that the 
school deserved support, remarked that Woollett, 
the eminent engraver, had been a pot-boy at the 
Turk’s Head public-house, and commenced his 
artistic labours by engraving upon a pewter pot. 
In the Town-hall would be fonnd also the name 
of Jeffreys, the painter, another native of Maid- 
stone, who painted the altar-piece which for- 
merly stood in All Saints’ Church, but was now 
in the Museum. 

The Lincoln School.—The annual exhibition 
of drawings, paintings, and designs executed 
by the students of this school has been opened 
for one week. The number of works exhibited 
was about 500, exclusive of elementary draw- 
ings, hung in groups. to economise the room. 
The distribution of the prizes has also taken 
lace. ‘The mayor presided. The room was 
well filled by the pupils and their friends, and 
the general public. Mr. Taylor the head- 
said,—“ Commencing with the 
results of the different competitions and’ exami- 
nations condnoted by the Science and Art De- 
partment, extending from March to Angust, the 
following prizes were awarded to the Linco 
School nak sree competition of all the Schools 
of Art in the United Kingdom,—One national 
bronze. medal, two Queen’s prizes, and nine 
works selected in London for the National Art 
‘Competition; nine free studentships to stu- 
dents in the advanced section, admitting them 
free to all the advantages of the school; eight 





prizes for light-and-shade drawings from the 











cast, &c.; nine prizes for drawings executed 
within one hour in freehand, geometry, perspec. 
tive, model, and mechanical drawing ; forty-nine 
certificates for the same; two full certificates,” 
“The attendance has been for each class,— 
morning, 29; afternoon, 35; evening, 106; 
pupil teachers, 26: total number of individual 
students, 180.” The report of the committee 
stated that “some alterations in the building 
have been made during the past year. The 
staircase has been ics) A ge improved, and 
the ladies’ cloak-room . Considerable addi- 
tions have been made to the art-library.” 

The Manchester School.—The annual meeting 
and distribution of prizes in connexion with this 
school have taken place in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Royal Institution. The chair was occu. 
pied by Mr. Thomas Bazley, M.P. The secre 
read the annual report, which stated that in the 
financial affairs of the Institution there was a 
considerable deficiency, the annual subscrip- 
tions, from deaths and other causes, continuing 
to decline in amount, not a single money dona- 
tion having been added during the past two 
years. It was painful to the committee to have 
to make continued appeals to the public, whilst 
the internal working of the school, under the 
judicious and effective management of the head- 
master (Mr. Muckley), continued in so satis- 
factory a state. During'the past year Mrs. Abel 
Heywood had presented the munificent donation 
of 500/., the interest of which was to be annually 
distributed in prizes. 

_Mr. Muckley, in course of his report, said,— 

‘* With reference . to the. new regulations.of the Depart- 
ment, and the. establishment of art studentships, I am 
sorry to say that the measure does not appear to apply to 
this school, as no inquiries for the privilege have yet Sen 
made. At the national competition which took place in 
London this year, we were so fortunate as. to obtain a 
larger amount of first-class prizes than any other school 
in the United Kingdom, although the number attendi 
this school is not nearly so as several others whi 
competed, Many of the students are now applying them- 
selves to art with the sole object of becoming ornamentists, 
At the second.. ie examination, which took place here in 
March last, fifty-nine ‘passed,’ and twenty-five obtained 
prizes ; and at the national competition held in London, 
one gold medal, four silver medals, three bronze medals, 
and five third-grade prizes were awarded.” - 








MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER, LEICESTER. 


Asovut a hundred designs were sent in compe- 
tition by architects forthe above work, and were 
publicly exhibited. The town-council having 
consented to supply the clock, lamps, foundation, 
and lighting, the subscribers’ committee felt it 
was due to that body that they should havea 
voice in the selection; the committee, therefore, 
adopted three designs. by ballot, and from. these 
the: council selected the one by Mr. Joseph 
Goddard, of Leicester, architect. The total height 
of the tower is about 80 ft. The figures are 
10 ft. 8 in. from the platform, and 7 ft. in 
height. The larger shafts areof polished granite, 
and the smaller ones of polished serpentine 
marble. The base is of Mount-Sorrel granite, 
with hammer-dressed face. The figures are of 
Portland stone, and the remainder of the edifice 
is of stone from the Hetton quarries. The style 
is Decorated Gothic. The four benefactors 
represented on the building are Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester; William Wigston, the 
founder of a hospital for aged’ men and women ; 
Sir Thomas White, whose monetary loans to 
tradesmen: are still granted yearly ; and Alder- 
rnan Gabriel Newton, founder of the “ Green-coat 
School.’”’ 

But a little more than a year-ago some half- 
dozen gentlemen met by invitation, when a small 
committee was appointed, with a working hono- 
rary secretary, the pecuniary results of whose 
exertions show receipts by subscription of over 
8721. The: total cost will be about 1,0001. The 
corner-stone was laid on the 16th of March last, 
and the top stone fixed on the 8thof Jane. The 
work has been executed from the designs and 
under the superintendence of the before-men- 
tioned architect, by Mr. Barfield, of Leicester: 


he clock, which is understood to be a good piece 


of work, was made by Mesers. Gillett & Bland, 
of Croydon. 








Progress in the United States:—“Fi ass 
New York residences” now contain a billiard- 
room, @ chapel, and'a theatre or concert-saloon. 
——tThe spire of the new cathedral in Pittsburg 


ig to be surmounted by: a hollow iron cross, 14 ft. 
in height, which is to illuminated by 300 gas. 
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MEMORIAL CLOCK TOWER, LEICESTER.—Mk. Josgern Gopparp, ARCHITECT. 
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THE NEW STATE CAPITOL, ILLINOIS, 
AMERICA. 


WE give a view of the New State Capitol 
in the course of erection in Springfield, the 
capital of Illinois, in the United States of 
America. The ground plan of the building is 
that of the Greek cross, arranged to present four 
fronts of similar style. The order adopted is the 
Corinthian. The north, east, and southern fronts 
of the superstructure are each to be supplied 
with a portico of eight detached columns in 
front, the outer two on each side being coupled. 
The western fagade presents the same exterior, 
except that when entering the building you pass 
into the basement through a stylobate, the 
portico not projecting as far as on the opposite 
front. The tambour of the dome comprises two 
stories, the first ornamented with disengaged 
columns in pairs ; and the second with pilasters. 
From the top of the latter springs the dome, 
surmounted by a lantern. There is a balustrade 
on the top of the entablature of the first story, 
consisting of pedestals and balusters. The 
height from the ground to the top of the lantern 
is 254 ft. The dome at its base is 83 ft. in 
diameter, outside the walls. The building is 
354 ft. long by 240 ft: wide; the height is 
95 ft. The interior is to be finished in the same 
elaborate style. Messrs. Cochrane & Garnsey, 
of Chicago, are the architects; Mr. J. W. 
Ackermann (late of London), acting as draughts- 
man. The corner-stone was laid with Masonic 
ceremonies on the 5th day of October, 1868. 
The whole structure will cost 3,000,000 dollars. 








THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
MOVEMENT. 


Tue Workmen’s Technical Education Com- 
mittee, appointed at a conference held at the 
Society of Arts, have just issued a report. The 
committee express a decided opinion that there 
is at present no provision in the metropolis for, 
scientific and detailed instruction to workmen, 
the fees charged at the School of Mines, the 
Royal School of Chemistry, and the evening 
classes at King’s and University Colleges, being 
beyond the means of those receiving weekly 
wages, and the_artisan class being practically 
excluded by the lectures being given in the day- 
time. The committee, admitting that the 
Department of Science and Art encouraged the 
formation of science classes, complain that it 
does not provide the means of instruction. The 
committee recommend the establishment of 
science and art classes in the industrial quarters 
of the metropolis, the formation of technical 
schools for instructional detail where work shall 
be actually produced, and central schools for 
foremen and managers, like the Ecole des Arts 
et Métiers in France, as well as a normal school 
for the training of science teachers, in connexion 
with the existing Science and Art Department. 
Finally, the committee strongly urge the para- 
mount importance of establishing museum 
schools. Having obtained the services of Mr, J. 
C. Buckmaster in organising such classes, the 
committee urgently appeal for aid to all classes 
of the community, and also to Government, while 
they express dissatisfaction with the report of 
the recent select committee of ‘the House of 
Commons on the subject. 








MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the Session was held 
in the Society’s rooms, Corporation-street, De- 
cember 15th, the president, Mr. Isaac Blackwell, 
in the chair. Mr. Darbyshire, the Honorary 
Secretary, read the annual report, which re- 
viewed at some length the operations of the 
Association during the past session. Several 
interesting papers had been read, including one 
by Mr. Horner, of the Li Society, which 
paper had been printed circulated among 
the members. The report referred to the 
Students’ Class, recently established in con- 
nexion with the Association ; and from the re- 
port presented to the Council from the Student’s 
Class Committee, it would appear that the efforts 


made some twelve months ago to establish these | diseases; and at least fifty have died, while 


Classes h been attended with a success |“ very many poor 
esr those most interested in werteiabed ts health for life’ The Board of'| raised a large 


Bcarcely ex 


their formation. Te class for design and con- | Guardians, though apparently also slow to move, 


Gregory conducts the modelling; Mr. J. Redford 
the free-hand drawing; and the services of Mr. 
Bagot have been secured for instruction in 
water-colour drawing. The classes are well 
attended. An exhibition of the students’ pro- 
duction has been held, and itis hoped that the 
study and instruction these classes afford will 
be of considerable benefit to the younger mem- 
bers of the profession located in Manchester. 

The president read his inaugural address, 
which touched upon matters of local interest, 
and referred to the facilities now offered by the 
association for the study of those branches of 
an architect’s education not to be had in the 
routine of the office. 








GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


Tuis Society met in their rooms, 138, Bath- 
street, last week, Mr. Campbell Douglas, 
president, in the chair. Mr. John Honeyman, 
jan., read a paper on the sewage question, in 
which he advanced the opinion that the most 
clamant sanitary defects would not in any mea- 
sure be remedied by the purification of the 
river. The question, as he understood it was, 
“What are we do with our sewage, and espe- 
cially how are we to deal with it in the earlier 
stages of its existence, so as most effectually, and 
comfortably, and healthfally to get rid of it ?” 
The fact was the sewage had done its worst 
before it made its appearance at the harbour at 
all. In its long and, it might be, sluggish 
course it had becomealmost completely oxidised, 
and had contributed its quota to those poisonous 
products of putrefaction which, unsuspected, 
carried sickness and death to many a home, 
Arrived at the river it was comparatively harm- 
less, though still offensive. The purification of 
the river, therefore, might be safely left alone 
till we had overcome the more serious defects of 
our system—want of proper arrangements for 
flushing, ventilating, and trapping the sewers. 
Having made sure of this, we should go on to 
provide for the ultimate disposal of the sewage. 
Although he denied that there was any danger 
in continuing to send the sewage into the river, 
he considered such a course to be exceedingly 
objectionable. While free to make as much use 
as possible of the river, we were not free to 
abuse it—we were bound to let it pass on 
through the city undefiled. If the water-closet 
system were retained, we must make up our 
minds to provide a suitable outfall for the sewers. 
But this was probably necessary in Glasgow in 
any case. He thought the scheme proposed by 
Messrs. Bateman & Bazalgette ought to be car- 
ried out, and he had every confidence that in 
such hands it would prove thoroughly satis- 
factory. It was of course a difficult and very 
expensive undertaking, but most really good 
things were expensive, and he hoped that in 
this they would be preserved from any “ cheap 
and nasty ” substitute. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Kidderminster.—The present state of the 
public health here causes considerable anxiety 
to the inhabitants, who naturally inquire how 
far the alarming increase in the rate of mortality 
is due to the want of sanitary precautions by the 
local authorities. An official report. by Mr. 
Stretton, the medical officer of the Poor-law 
Union, presented to the Board of Guardians, 
throws some little light on the subject. This 
document calls attention to the bad water and 
inefficient drainage of thetown. No attempt, it 


defective drainage, they have invariably been 


so long disregarded “the constant gratuitous 


that from lst October to 21st December last 
there occurred at least 350 cases of preventible 


followed by a decrease of sickness in the locality. | this building. Then 
He suggests that, as the town authorities have | parsonage and a common school. It has become 


upon the Town Council the desirability of intro- 
ducing an efficient system of town drainage and 
water supply. 

Bromley.—A system of drainage is now being 
agreed upon by the lecal Board of Works, who 
have purchased 104 acres—part of Holloway 
Farm—to which the whole of the sewage of 
Bromley is to be conducted, and used on the irri- 
gation system. Whether it is to be conveyed 
there by gravitation or pumping, is not decided 
upon. Mr. Lawson, O.E., is im favour of the 
former; and Mr. Jacobs, the engineer and sur- 
veyor to the Board, of the latter. The Board 
have left these two gentlemen to agree between 
themselves, and by their opinion the Board will 
be guided. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Tue strike of masons at Aberdeen has termi- 
nated, and an arbiter has been appointed 
mutually by the masters and workmen to decide 
upon the wages question. Parties have been 
named as witnesses by the operatives, and the 
chairman of the operatives has, in the name of 
the es formally declared the strike at 
an end. 

A case of considerable interest to the building 
trades, though only involving a small sum 
(1s. 2d.), was brought before Mr. Blanshard, in 
the North Shields County Court, lately. A joiner 
summoned Mr, Addison Potter, of Willington 
Quay, for the recovery of the sum mentioned. 
The plaintiff, with some other men, had been 
engaged in out-door joiner. work in Mr. Potter's 
factory, and a day’s work in such circumstances 
is from daylight todark. Mr. Potter hasa work- 
shop where joiner-work goes on before daylight 
and after dark by gas, or from six to six. The 
plaintiff, with some other men, had been work- 
ing in the open air; but between two and three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the material necessary 
to keep them employed ran short, and the fore- 
man of the joiners told the plaintiff he must 
go into’'the workshop and get some doors ready. 
He went, but at dark he knocked off. Next 
morning he returned, but there was no employ- 
ment for him, and he had to go home. He 
summoned Mr. Potter for the quarter day he 
lost. The Judge maintained that he was entitled 
to it. It was quite clear that the plaintiff was 
employed upon a definite class of work, viz., 
in the open air, the time for which was from day- 
break to dark ; and the defendant having failed 
to keep him supplied with material, it did not 
entitle him to order him into the workshop to 
get ready material that should have been got 
ready for him, except in the time for which 
he had been working previously. He gave 
judgment for the plaintiff with costs, and his 
day’s pay as a witness. 

A deputation of working men who are share- 
holders in a “ Mutual Land, Emigration, and 
Colonisation Company,” have waited upon the 
American Minister for the purpose of soliciting 
his advice and co-operation with reference to an 
emigration scheme which has been devised by 
that company, with the view of ameliorating the 
condition of the artisans of this country. The 
deputation wish to found a colony in Nebraaka, 
the land to be held on Communistic principles ; 
but Mr. Johnson could not assure them that 
they would be allowed to do so in any part of the 
United States. He promised to communicate 
with the Governor of Nebraska, and farther their 
object in any other way within his power. 








NEWS FROM MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
Axsour six miles from Melbourne, beyond Haw- 


seems, has been made by the local governing | thorn, lies the small but rapidly-increasing village 
body to remedy the former, but the medical | of Camberwell. Five years since some members 
officer bears willing testimony to the fact that | of the Anglican Church commenced the erection 
where any efforts have been made to improve | of a small edifice for public worship there. Ina 
very short time it became necessary to enlarge 


followed the erection of a 
to enlarge the church again, and there 


necessary a 
admonition of the medical profession” on this is no room for the children attending the Sunday- 
vital question, a special commission of inquiry school, who exceed 120 in number. Plans have 
should be obtained from London. He reports | been prepared by Mr. Billing, architect ; and if 
the works are completed as proposed, it will 
make Camberwell one of the prettiest villages 
in the suburbseof Melbourne. The Rev. O. 
wretches have been left de- | Isaacson, the present incumbent, has already 


sum towards the building fand. 
The Melbourne Meat-preserving Company’s 


works, at Maribyrnong, on the Salt-water River, 








struction is presided over by Mr. J. Battye; Mr. | have consented to appoint a deputation to arge 
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near Melbourne, consist of a group of buildings, 
some old and others new. ‘The establishment 
is capable of disposing of 3,000 sheep and 50 
head of oxen per week. In a room, 90 ft. long 
by 30 ft. wide, the slaughtered animals are cut up 
into joints. They are then sent to the kitchen 
adjoining, where they are cooked. Over the 


cutting-up room is the tin-shop, capable of | 


accommodating forty tinsmiths, where tin is 
soldered into canisters, at the rate of about 
12,000 per week, by twenty tinsmiths. Adjoin- 
ing is a machine-room, where the tin is cut up, 
rolled, stamped, &c. The meat is put into the 
canisters in the kitchen, and carried up by a 
lift to the preserving department to be soldered 
down, a hole being left for the extraction of the 
air, after which they undergo other processes, 
such as cooling the canisters, testing, &c. The 
whole of the alterations, new buildings, &., 
have been carried out under the inspection of 
Mr. A. Purchas, by Messrs. Pigden, contractors, 
North Melbourne. The boilers and engine have 
been supplied by Mr. Enoch Chambers; while 
the preserving apparatus, soup-vats, &c., have 
been constructed by Messrs. Robison, Brothers, 
of Flinders-street, from designs supplied by Mr. 
Ritchie, the manager of the company. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, as captain of the 
Galatea, has reported very favourably of the 
meat prepared by this company, and the 
Government is giving it a trial. We may here 
add, that it is to be hoped the spicing of meat, 
such as that which has been prepared in 
Australia and sent home since we urged this as 
one available form of preserving Australian 
mutton and beef, will be more skilfully done than 
that lately sent home, which the writer has tried, 
and found to be quite unfit for human food. 

The Colony of Victoria.—The area of the 
colony is estimated at 55,644,160 acres, or 
80,944 square miles. At the commencement of 
the year 1867 nearly 7,500,000 of acres had been 
parted with in fee simple, and the roads, &c., in 
connexion therewith made up the quantity to 
7,710,488 acres; 2,571,172 acres were let on 
lease for agricultural purposes at a rental of 2s. 
or 2s. 6d. per acre per annum, and roads, &c., in 
connexion therewith made up the quantity to 
2,699,758 acres; 226,150 acres were held under 
licence for residence and cultivation in the 
vicinity of the gold-fields at a rent of about 
2s. 6d. per acre; 1,845,444 acres were occupied 
as commonage, principally around the various 
gold-fields; 20,848,623 acres were available 
land held under pastoral licence by squatters for 
grazing purposes at a rent of 2°07d. per acre; 
6,850,000 acres were unavailable land held by 
squatters in connexion with the above; and 
15,463,747 acres were waste lands unoccupied. 
The Crown parted with the fee-simple of only 
104,684 acres in 1867. 








IMPORTANT DECISION ON A CLAIM 
AGAINST A BUILDER FOR HOARDING IN, 


At the last sitting of the County Court at 
Margate, before Mr. W. ©. Scott, the judge of 
the court, a claim was tried by Mr. W. Hills, 
@ cutler, against Messrs. Brown & Sons, of Mar- 
gate, builders, for the sum of 50l., for loss of 
trade and damages suffered by the plaintiff, by 
reason of the defendants having erected a hoard- 
ing, and carried on certain building operations 
contiguous to the shop occupied by plaintiff, &. 


Mr, Towne, of Margate, — for plaintiff, and Mr. 
John Thomas Moss, of London, for the defendants, A 
large number of witnesses were called on each side, and 
the case occupied several hours before the court, 

Plaintiff's case was, that defendants were employed as 
contractors to erect certain maltings and brewery 
for the eminent brewers, Messrs. Cobb & Co., in Trinity- 
— M under the direction and su tendence 
of Mr. W. Lane Sear, the architect to the firm; and 
that aby ering or  ecowes b og rarpee and the dust 
caused ng oO ons, kept away custom from 
his shop, and reece De 0 stock ond aineds to’ the 
amount of 500. 

The case was somewhat peculiar from the fact that the re- 
spective foe ser stand at right angles to each other, in the 
form of the letter “1, the short leg of the ‘“‘L”’ representing 
the front of the cutler’s shop, and the longer leg the malt- 
ings: the entrance to the shop being in the (internal) 

d the hoardin 


angle formed ‘by the two ings, an g 
having been to the r leg, to the dis. 
tance of 10 ft. from tiff’s shop-window, whence it 


was returned in @ slanting direction to within § in, of the 
Yor the plaintiff it was contended that his shop-window 
havin nm blinded this » for some three 
going on ,in front of his pre- 

also dast, he had of 

ha’ ininiaualieachomiodien def dants, 
oy howl be hall hots ete heehee 
the defendants, Mr. Moss contented himself with 
calling evidence to prove that no special negligence was 





to be imputed to the defendants, who used the customary 
form of Poondieg, and turned it inwards (at some incon- 
venience to themselves), at such a distance from plaintiffs 
window as to allow reasonable access to his shop window 
and door; and contended that the carting away of some 
rubbish, caused oy pulling down an old building, which 
occupied part of the site, and-the dust caused thereby, 
were not matters in soy ewe of which (although, no doubt, 
very inconvenient an mnenng to the plaintiff), the 
defendants should be held liable to make compensation in 
es, 


The court, without any hesitation, adopted 
this view, and held that no special negligence 
or carelessness having been proved against the 
defendants, the case must be dismissed with 
costs against the plaintiff. 

Verdict accordingly. 








THE “ART MUSEUM.” 


In continuation of my notes, in the Builder of 
December 19th, let me add the following remarks 
on the South Kensington Museum. But, first of 
all, Why such along name as “ South Kensington 
Museum?” As this most delightfal of all 
collections is now constantly in everybody’s 
mouth, it would be only kind to give the said 
“everybody”? a rather smaller mouthful. The 
South Kensington Museum is, par excellence, the 
Art Museum of London; then why not call it 
so? “The Art Museum” would be sufficiently 
definite for all general conversation, directions 
to servants, carriages, and so forth; and when a 
more precise address were needed it might be 
worded, “‘The Art Museum, South Kensington.” 

There is an abbreviation of the long title 
creeping into use, which must not be tolerated, 
namely, “the S. K. M.” This is too suggestive 
of skim-milk, and is, therefore, altogether in- 
appropriate as applied to our art-museum, where 
everything is créme de la créme. 

I remember some years ago, when two utterly 
incongruous things were going the round of the 
London papers,—the Great Eastern that would not 
start, and the clergymen who wouid not stop in 
their silly. practice of sounding as a separate 
syllable that detestable, sanctimonious “ed” at 
the end of their words throughout the Church 
service,—an amusing computation was made in 
an article in the Times, to the effect, that if all 
the muscular energy which was annually wasted 
throughout Protestant churcheg in pronouncing 
the exploded and silent “ed” could have been 
brought to bear on the Great Eastern, it had 
moved her from her moorings long before. 

Soon after that article appeared, most clergy- 
men had the good sense to drop the objection- 
able termination, greatly to the increase of the 
manliness and good taste of their elocution ; 
and now, I am thankful to say, it but seldom 
offends the sensitive ear, that is as keenly alive 
to the musical inflections of the human voice 
as to the sweet notes of a fine-toned organ: the 
best of both of which, by the way, is not too 
good for employment in God’s house. The ap- 
plication of this long digression is that I hope 
the Builder will raise its powerful voice to spare 
all of us the present useless “ waste of muscular 
energy” required for repeating the long title, 
“ South Kensington Museum,” and transform it 
into the short, sharp,‘and appropriate cognomen, 
* Art Museum.” 

In my former notice I was too harried to do 
full justice to thecase of exquisite specimens made 
at and lent by the Royal Porcelain Works, Wor- 
cester. The centre jewelled vase, or wine-cooler, 
resembling an adaptation of Henri Deux ware, 
is a charming thing, of elegant form and propor- 
tions ; and the admirable, high-relicf heads, on 
deep blue plaques, call to mind Sansovino’s 
beautiful bronze sacristy door in St. Mark’s, 
Venice. The helmeted head is especially pleasing. 
The large pilgrim-bottle, with a nicely-drawn 
miniature in greys,—“ Orfée aux Enfers,” I pre- 
sume,—is another gem; the gilded, winged, 
semi-figures at the junction of the body and 
neck of the vase have a beautiful seraphic 

ion on their perfectly original faces. 
Another lovely thing is the tall, delicately- 
shaped jewelled jug, with the broad grey band 
around it, on which is painted most. exquisitely 
@ procession of coloured figures, the subject 
being, as the inscription under the lip of the 
jug tells, “Diogenes seeking for a Man” 
(Query : seeking foran honest man). The handle 
is formed of a terminal figure gilt, with flowered 
blue drapery, of a singularly metallic, or rather 
enamelled appearance; and the stem and foot 


‘have a delicate scrollwork in black, ranning 


over a gold ground, relieved by four bosses of 
foliage in light blue, harmonizing with the 


drapery of terminal figure. The ewer and tazza, 
with Limoges grey designs on deep blue ground, 
taken from the Art-Union work ‘‘ The Norman 
Conquest,” has been already mentioned. Pity 
Mr. Maclise did not place his kneeling Harold 
in a less distorted attitude, and that the pro- 
prietors of the Worcester works did not select a 
more pleasing illustration from that fine series 
for the decoration of their otherwise so elegant 
ewer, the tazza of which is very beautiful. In 
an entirely different style the tea-service, with 
delicate garlands on white ground, and dark 
medallions, containing charmingly painted heads, 
is well worthy of notice and commendation. 

Before closing, I must draw attention to the 
magnificent slab of Roman mosaic, mounted 
as a table, and lent by Mrs. T. Hope. It 
stands immediately on the left, after descend- 
ing the three or four steps that lead into the 
grand hall of the Art Museum. The ground is 
white, covered with most delicate scroll-work of 
conventional flowers and leaves, with two large 
masks; three medallions are placed along the 
centre of the slab, each bearing an elegantly. 
shaped vase or brazier. A volume of smoke 
rises from two hraziers, formed of so minute 
tesserse, and of such tender gradation of shade 
and colour, as to seem’almost impalpable, and 
to deceive the beholder into believing the vapour 
is in motion, and that the slab is seen athwart 
the curls of smoke. The bordering of this slab 
consists of a cleverly-involved double fret, the 
two frets being elongated, and an open box-form 
inserted between, which has a novel and singular 
effect. At the corners where the frets join, and 
especially at the lower corner of the right-hand 
side, the pattern is very well arranged, and 
forms beautifully sharp angles. It is singular 
that, possessing such great manipulative skill, 
the mosaicist was ignorant of perspective, as 
witness the laurel wreath—which looks as if 
standing up, instead of leaning against the bra- 
zier—and the front leg of the tripod. 

Apropos of tripods, how excellently the three 
human feet and legs, with the classic short skirt 
forming the junction, support the bronze Etruscan 
lamp, lent by the Hon. A. G. Ponsonby, and 
which will be found in one of the glass cases 
wherein the Lowestoft china was lately exhibited. 

Art-LovER. 








“HOW TO KEEP OUT THE WET.” 


AtLow me to make a few “practical” re- 
marks upon this subject, and in reply to the 
letter from “ Anti-Sham” in your last paper, as 
I can speak from experience in nearly all the 
counties of England. 

1st. The house built by “ Anti-Sham,” with a 
fire-brick outside facing to a “ slaty-rubble” 
stone wall, may be said to be built inside out. 
Bricks, generally speaking, and fire-bricks in 
particular, are of a porous nature, and the wet 
coming against them will travel both vertically 
and horizontally ; whereas a “slaty ’’ formation 
of stone must necessarily be of a laminated tex- 
ture, and will only allow of wet travelling hori- 
zontally ; and if the outer edge of the stones 
have. a trifling inclination downwards, the wet 
will not run in at all. 

2d. Where a blue brick, like those made and 
used in Staffordshire, with a glaze on them, can 
be met with, it will do as an external facing to a 
stone wall, 

3rd. If stone of a flinty nature or glazed 
bricks are used as an external facing, it is essen- 
tial to attend all the more carefally to the point- 
ing, both as to form and quality, in order to 
keep out wet, and to have the walls lined with 
common bricks or porous stone internally, to 


occur on the plastering during changes of atmo- 
sphere. 

4th. The pointing, whether of Portland cement 
or stone-lime (mixed with clean sharp sand) has 
much to do with keeping out the wet. It is 
frequently made too wide, overlapping the edges 
of stonework or brickwork, so that every drop of 
rain is caught in the tiny fissure, which will, in 
such case, occur at the upper edge of such 
pointing. 

It is difficult to get bricklayers and wallers 
to point a joint back behind the face-line of the 
wall; but it should always be insisted upon in 

u; 


exposed positions ; the edge of each point 
should be pressed inw: the lower edge com- 


ing forward to the face of the brick or stone 
below it. To all tical men this is known as 


“ weathered”’ pointing. 





5th, After all the care that may be taken in 


prevent the condensation which would otherwise - 
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the construction of solid walls, wet will some- 
times penetrate. The only safety is in the 
hollow wall, banded with twisted iron ties; or 
still better, with Jennings’s glazed ware bricks, 
at all points of contact between outer and inner 
portions of walls, not excepting the jambs to 
windows and doorways, and the angles of the 
building. Over the lintels to doors and windows 
slates bedded in cement, and cemented over, 
should cover the backs of all relieving arches 
where exposed to droppings of wet in the cavity 
of the walls. 

6th. A difficulty with the stonework used in 
cills, jambs, mullions, and heads, still occurs, 
which should have some effectual coating applied 
externally. 

I have, during the past antumn, and in pre- 
vious years, had ocular demonstration of the 
wet striking quite through 9 in. and 10 in. 
thickness of Box ground, Bath, and other stone- 
work, turning green and mouldy on the inside, 
as well as causing dampness to joinery attached, 
and to plastering or internal jambs, &c. 

W. H. EsPenett. 








FALL OF HOUSES, LIVERPOOL. | 


Srr,—In a new street called Fullford-road, at 
Fair-field, a suburb of Liverpool towards St. 
Helen’s, were two double-fronted houses in course 
oferection. These adjoined each other, and were 
the beginning of that side of the street. They 
were up three stories above groand, and nearly 
ready to receive the roof. The front and back 
walls were up to the eaves, the party-walls up 
and topped, and it only remained to bring up the 
internal walls. This was being done from a 
scaffold loosely piled up off the top floor. We 
have had a great deal of rain here lately. On 
Saturday evening it began, and rained hard and 
continuously till Monday at noon, and again for 
three hours very heavily during Monday night. 
No work was done on the walls during Monday ; 
but on Tuesday morning, before it was fairly 
light, four bricklayers, with three labourers, 
ascended to their work, and had not well begun 
when the whole of the internal walls gave way, 
and the poor fellows were precipitated a depth 
of at least 30 ft. amongst the falling joists and 
brickwork. One was got out dead; another, I 
hear, died during the last night; and others are 
bs severely injured that they are not expected to 

ve 


The cause of the accident was undoubtedly the 
thinness of the walls, and the want of bond. In 
the basement the wall was 9 in., but from the 
ground-line to the roof it was only 43 in., with- 
out bond of any kind, although the joists of the 
back rooms rested in it. The joists of the front 
rooms are laid in the other direction parallel to 
the 4} in. wall. This wall, then, with the other, 
forming one side of staircase, and which was 
some 30 ft. high in 43 in. work, seems to have 
buckled like a sheet of paper, and fell. 

Scamp-work in London is bad enough, but 
Jerry-work here is worse. There is, I believe, a 
surveyor for the district, which is outside the 
town boundary ! G. 








BOSTON CHURCH CHIMES. 


S1r,—I read in your valuable paper of Dec. 
19th a letter from Mr. Thomas Walesby, highly 
eulogistic of the Boston Church chimes, and 
being much interested in such matters, I 
determined to visit the town and hear them, 
promising myself a great treat, and expecting, 
from the tenour of his letter, to hear music of 
which the good citizens of Boston might be justly 
proud. I much regret to say that my gratifica- 
tion was in reverse ratio to my expectations. 
Such a jumble, I venture to think, was never 
Called music before; and on all sides I heard 
Unanimous expressions of disappointment, not 


to say disgust. The tone of the bells is un- | P 


doubtedly very fine, with the exceptions, as 
stated by Mr. Walesby. This much every one 
will allow. Having very carefully studied the 
subject, and being fully convinced of the prac- 
tical value of the principle contained in Mr. 
Imhof’s patent, I was anxious to see so large an 
application of it, and, upon asking, was cour- 
teously admitted to the machinery-room. My 
impression of the value of the principle’ was 
fully confirmed by my visit; but I venture to 
think that the mode of applying is most de- 
cidedly faulty. The result, without other con- 


siderations, would certainly bear me out in this 
assertion. Your correspondent seems to imply 
in his letter that the barrel ought to be made 
of horizontal bars of metal, between which 
the pins could be shifted by loosening the 
screw-nuts underneath, and not of mahogany 
“ pricked” as now, and that therein lies the 
great fault. 

This, to my mind, is one of its greatest recom- 
mendations, that with pins no larger than ordi- 
nary pins for domestic use, hammers of 3 cwt. 
and 4 cwt. can be discharged upon bells with 
the greatest precision, and that any number of 
barrels can be pricked and momentarily applied 
and the previous one preserved ; whereas metal 
barrels, as he desires, would be much larger ; 
and when once the pins were shifted, the same 
tune could not be played again until the pins 
were readjusted. 

I will, in a fature letter, if you will kindly 
allow me, state my reasons for thinking that the 
machine is wrongly constructed, and why the 
present result is so very unsatisfactory, and 
thereby endeavour to assist those who are 
desirous to see introduced into this country 
open-air bell-music which it shall be a pleasure 
to listen to, and not, as notably at the Royal 
Exchange, and Cripplegate Church, London, and 


show you how much digsatisfaction is expressed 
in Boston, I will state that I was asked by per- 
sons who have subscribed largely to the fund for 
supplying the chimes, to take the matter up on 
public grounds, and see whether something can- 
not be done to get them some music fit to listen 
to for the large sum of money expended, or stop 
the public nuisance altogether. G. L. 








WET THROUGH WALLS. 


Srr,—About two years and a half since I applied the 
soap and alum process, as recommended by you, to different 
parse of three houses much exposed ; in each case it has 

een a failure, the heavy rains having beaten completely 
through the walls, which were only 9 in. Nothing else 
could be expected. Time and weather will wear out any- 
thing,—nothing will entirely resist the weather. The 
owner of one of the houses called my attention to this 
matter last week, and I examined the walls, At the top 
of the house, under the roof, brick and mortar were 
saturated. The rain. had gone through the battened 
plastering, and run down as if it had been poured from the 
rose of a water-pot. I advised him to give the brickwork 
and Bath stone 5 ot ol gs @ coat or two of linseed oil when 
sufficiently dry ; but even this will not last for ever, as the 
heat and atmosphere will destroy its ey | genes, 
and then the process must be renewed. A little more 
attention to the battening of walls is, I believe, desirable ; 
the battens should be kept at greater distance, and less 
mortar thrust between the laths. Some plasterers are not 
so particular in this as they might be. It was evident at 
the house ‘in question that the key of the work was in some 
places in contact with the wall. 

With regard to ‘‘ Anti-Sham’s ” letter, he must not be 
surprised. In the winter season of 1862-61 there was 
much rain. I was working at a new house at Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon, the end of which was exposed to a 
Dartmoor drift (an exposure to Dartmoor is no joke), the 
walls were 20 in, or 24 in., built of granite rubble, mortar 
made with granite sand; much harder stuff it is difficult 
to find, he incessant rain beat completely through, 
streamed down, and settled on the floors in pools. In this 
case it did not come through the stone : the mortar, I take 
it to be, was the vehicle that conveyed the water through; 
nor do I believe any walls areimpervious to wet. Mortar 
make it of what you may, will absorb moisture; an 
hence, if the moisture be continued for a sufficient time it 
will penetrate the mass. 

I recommend “ Anti-Sham” to try the o:1: it will, per- 
haps, alter the colour of the freestone, but there is no 
help. Better alter the external colour, than have paper 
spoilt and all the evils attendant. I should not put any 
colouring with it whatever, and in a little time the altera- 
tion of colour will not be so visible, 

I believe the soap and a!um will answer if repeated every 
two years, but care is required in laying on to prevent 
froth. The solution should be used as hot as possible, 
directly it cools it becomes frothy, and should be reheated : 
a thin flat brush is the best to lay it on,—better than a 
two-knot; it should not be worked to and fro, but dip the 
brush into the pot and work it upward with a pressure, 
which will cause the solution to run down and fill up the 
pores : yellow bricks will show it least. 

NatHaniEL Basiey. 








“OYSTERS 0!” 


WuitstaBLE oysters have ever been noted for their 
lumpness and peculiarly delicious flavour, Poor, lean, 
insipid oysters are brought from Jersey, and other places 
and deposited at the bottom of the sea off Whitstable an 
the Isle of Sheppy ; and in a short time they, too, acquire 
the same fulness and agreeable flavour. What is the 
cause of this? It may be owing to the healthy tincture 
suitable for oysters imparted to the sea-water by the 
blue clay which forms the cliffs and bed of the sea of this 
locality, This blue clay is of the same character,as that 
which overlies the bed of chalk under London. If this 
theory be right, would not the oysters, sold in the oyster- 
shops, be better fed, and improved in flavour, by tting 
a lump of this blue clay in each tub over night? The 
experiment is simple and worth trying. In the event of 
success, probably some good-natured oyster dealer would 
be kind enough to forward the writer a barrel of them for 
the suggestion, 





St. Patrick’s, Dablin, miserable failures. To’ 


ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


Liverpool: Fisher v. Jackson.—This was an 
action for commission, brought by the plaintiff, 
an architect and surveyor, against the defendant, 
Mr. Jackson, a landed proprietor at Birkenhead, 
and formerly M.P. for North Derbyshire. 


Mr. Quain, Q.C., and Mr. O. Russell were for the plain- 
tiff; Mr. Holker, Q.0., and Mr. Leofric Temple for the 
defendant. 

Plaintiff’s claim was for 1562., which he unded on & 
special contract. It appeared that it was the defendant's 
custom, in selling his land to builders for villa or other 
sites, to advance the buyers’ money while the buildings 
were in course of erection. In April, 1864, the contract 
out of which this suit arose was entered into between 
defendant and plaintiff, whereby it was agreed that the 

laintiff should act as surveyor to the defendant, it being 

‘is duty to inspect the buildings so being erected on 
Mr. Jackson’s property, and report to him their value, so 
— he might know what money advances he might safely 
make. 

Plaintiff’s account of the terms of his engagement was 


| that defendant promised him 5/, 6s. for each report so 
made on each villa, cottage, and shop. 
The defendant’s version was that mt was to be 


payme 
made nos on the rate alleged by the plaintiff for all build- 
ings, but at that rate for villas only, and that for his report 
on a shop he was to receive 2/., and on a cottage 1/., and 
that he had been paid on that scale. This was the whole 
point in dispute. 

The jury, after having been locked up for some 
hours, returned into court, having been unable 
to agree, and were discharged without giving a 
verdict, 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


SEPARATE BUILDINGS UNDER ONE ROOF, 


At the Woolwich Police Court, on Tuesday 

last, Messrs. Oxford & Whillier, contractors, ap- 

to answer a summons on the complaint 

of Mr. Collis, the District Surveyor for Charlton, 

for an infringement of the regulations as to the 

construction of buildings enacted by the statute 
18 and 19 Vict. cap. 122. 

The defendants were represented by Mr. 
Samuel Poynter, barrister, instructed by Messrs. 
Boys & Tweedies. 

Mr. Collis deposed that he had received notice 
from the defendants, as required by the statute, 
of the erection of four tenements under one roof, 
intended to be used as almhouses, on a piece of 
land adjoining Charlton Church; that on in- 
spection of the structures he found that the 
several tenements had separate entrances from 
the street, but that the party-walls dividing 
them had not been carried up through the roof 
to a height of 15 inches above the gutter, as 
required by the 17th section, read in conjunction 
with the third paragraph of the 27th section: 
he accordingly gave notice to the builders, re- 
quiring the provisions of the statute to be com- 
plied with. This notice having been neglected, 
the present proceedings were taken. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Poynter, the 
witness said that the internal party-walls had 
been constructed, so far as they were built, in the 
manner required by the statute, and that com. 





munication by internal doors had been estab- 
lished between each of the tenements, all of 
which were under one roof. 


Mr. Poynter submitted that Mr. Collis had mistaken 
his tee This was a penal proceeding intended to 
compel owners of property to see that their builders 
executed work conformably to certain regulations which 
the Legislature had deemed necessary to secure the public 
safety: so far it was a penal statute, and must therefore 
be construed strictly. The Act had itself indicated against 
whom it intended the}penal clauses to be put in force, by 
defining the word owner as meaning the person for the 
time being in the receipt of the rents and profits. Mr. 
Poynter, therefore, contended that the test as to whether 
this noncompliance constituted a penal offence, was whe- 
ther'there was a beneficial ion ; because, if not, the 








Act had pointed out another mode of securing compliance 
with its constructive regulations. Now, what were the 
facts of this case ? About the year 1625, a benevolent old 
Dutchman left by will certain funds to provide lodging, 
light, and oe, and to pay a weekly ance to some 
r infirm bg, St sn ag connected with the Dutch 
hurch in Austin re. Under that will certain alms- 
houses been erected and tenanted until they were re- 
uired by a railway company, and in consequence of their 
emolition it became necessary to erect new buildings. 
The trustees of the Dut¢h Church, who had the adminis- 
tration of the funds, had purchased an acre of ground 
adjoining Charlton churchyard, and had contracted with 
the defendants to erect a building capable of accommo- 
dating a certain number of old married couples, entirely 
separate and detached from any other building, the 
designs for which had been furnished by Mr. William 
Wigginton, The effect of an enforced compliance with 
Mr. Gollis’s requisition would one the harmony of the 
elevation, s entailing heavy and entirely unnecessary 
—— without giving any additional security, He 
called the magistrate’s attention to the definition of a 
public building in paragraph 2 of clause 3, and contended 
that an alrashouse came within the contemplation of the 
Act ejusdem generis with the word hospital. Here the 
tenancy was by a superintendent, who had apartments 
provided for him, and who was, in fact, the head of what 
might be considered one family, inasmuch as there was a 
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‘ect internal intercommunication with every room 
surveyors had evidently taken 
iia ew 52 Spe rant, of Ser bad pet oom the 


1: 

fire, fight, and lodging, and 

aie there. Thus, the learned counsel con- 
tended that this was a public building and that the statute 
had i the 80th section, @ difference of 

as to construction of a public * 

e architect and the district surveyor should be snb- 
ee for the arbitrament of the Metropolitan Board of 


compel them by writ of mandamus it was not to-be 
pprehended that would ev necessary. 
fi considered that he was.in reality 


The magistrate said he thought that this was a public 
building analogous to a h , and that therefore the 
S by the 80th section of sottling-a differ. 

gence of opinion as to construction must be adopted. It 
tan Board of Works to decide 

between the architect and the district surveyor. The 








MONUMENTS OF REMOTE AGES. 


A work “On Tree and Serpent Worship, or 
Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India in 
the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ,” by 
Mr.Jas. Fergusson, is announced. The sculptures 
of the Baddhish Topes at Sanchi and Amravati 
will supply the illustrations. Mr. Fergusson 
writes:—— 

ag earlier of these two monuments is that at Sanchi, 
near Bhopal, in Central India. Its gateways belong to 
the first century of the Christian era, and are covered with 
soulptures which represent the worship. as principally 
adder, to: the Degehe: Hanis, or $0 rees, and onl 
occasionally to other Buddhist emblems, The serpent is 
but rarely worshipped, and Buddha himself is nowhere 
represented either as receiving homage or even as an 
ascetic. No priests appear anywhere, and asceticism as 
afterwards eedecstood certainly formed no part of the 
rg when these sculptures were executed. 

The Tope at Amravati belongs to the fourth or fifth 
century, and the sculptures of its rail represent a state of 
Gop much more nearly approaching to what we find in 
boo — \ thong oo — does appear as an 
ascetic preac and receivinghomage. Priests are 

: t, hy many of the legends of the Lalita 
Vistara are represented there ; but the whole is mixed up 
Sounen _ yor are Worship to Se es - eonat 
sus ough the s ares are still free from most 0: 
the absurdities of modern Buddhist literature.” 


A work “On the Stone Monuments, Tumuli, and 
Ornaments of Remoté Ages; with some Notes 
on Early Irish Architecture,” collected and 
described by Mr. Waring, is preparing for 
publication. This book will consist of more 
than a hundred plates, each containing on the 
average four or five subjects. About seventy 
plates are dedicated to the class of subjects called 
Druidical. 








PRIZE PLANS FOR LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 


Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland.—With 


reference to the designs in competition for the | P 


prize offered by his Grace the Duke of Abercorn 
for the best plan and specification of a labourer’s 
cottage, the council have selected that sent in by 
Mr. Thomas Mallinson, marked “ Experience,” 
for a double cottage,.as combining a due regard 
to economy with the most suitable accommoda- 
tion ine class of buildings the improvement of 
which is so desirable in thiscountry. The plans 
will be issued as soon as possible. 

The Salopiam Society. — We have received, 
with a packet of papers and plans, the following 
letter from Dr. Styrap, of Shrewsbury :— 

* The direotors of the Salopian Society for Improvi 
du ‘Gendilion: of tha-Eedesmnel Mlamas handng, ee anes 
a reason for dissenting from the opinion 
enun the council of the Society of Arts in their 
ii aeeatcaey nis sein gc 
December Tee, venture to trouble you with the 
correspondence, and the plans.therein alluded to ; and will 
feel greatly obliged if you will kindly undertaketo examine 
and compare them. 

The directors the necessity for ado ‘such a 
course, but feel : the council's isfactory com- 
munication ofthe 11th December leaves them no alternative 
See en fo peeucsiene ttenals hence 

appeal to the Builder.” 


: The correspondence Moe tk bora rw 
etter from the secretary of the Society of Arts. 
saying in reply to Dr. Styrap :— : 
** Whilst the council admit a certain similarity of plan 
in the two they do not consider that it amounts to 
more than naturally arise from independent minds 
— solution of a problem, the conditions of 
did not a of treatment ;.and 

they see no reason to that Mr. Birch has.in. any 


. | way copied the design of the 





Salopian Society. The 
council are, therefore, not prepared to reopen the question 
of award.” . 

Going beyond our province, we have examined 
the plans, and consider the council of the Society 


~~ of Arts were right in declining to reopen the 


question. It seems to us that the recipient of 
the Denton premium was not more indelsted to 
predecessors than was the designer of the 
Salopian Society’s cottages. We have by us 
plans made by ourselves years ago which both 
the plans in question strongly reeemble, thongh 
never seen by the designer of either. It is as 
well we should state that the design published 
by the author in the Agricultural Gazette 
(December, 1867) is not the design originally 


In| submitted, and to which the premium was 


awarded. This will be found in the Builder of 
December 31st, 1864.* 








EXAMINATION PAPERS, PUBLIC WORKS, 
INDIA. 


THE examination papers for competitive ex- 
amination of candidates for appointment in the 
engineer establishment of the Department of 
Public Works in India, held at the India Office, 
London, in December last, were set by Mr. George 
Preston White, C.E., and are now before us. The 
questions are wholly practical, so much so that 
we may suppose a separate examination in 
science is required. A very good examination 
on these papers might be passed by a man who 
does not know the multiplication table. The 
headings are “On Cement, Concrete;” On 
Building Materials, Brick Stone, &.”; “ On 
Suspension Bridges, and Screw Piles ;” “ On 
Architecture and Building ;’ and “On Iron 


7 | and its Applications.’ The papers are so mach 


easier than those set by the same Examiner 
in Jane last, that we are curious to learn if the 
results on that occasion showed that the latter 
were too stiff. Mr. White is particularly anxious 
“to direct attention to the importance of the 
study of architecture and design in building,” 
and we applaud him for it; but a better ex- 
ample should be placed before the candidates 
for description than that which accompanies the 
papers. This is an “ original design for a range 
of public buildings,” with three domes, in the 
worst style of the green-house builder, a campa- 
nile with doors in the upper-part of it leading 
into the air, and detached columns round the 
building carrying nothing but blocks of the 
entablature which crowns the front. 








A MORTUARY FOR MARYLEBONE. 


Tue vestry of the parish of Marylebone have 
erected a large public mortuary in the ‘burial-. 
ground at Paddington. The mortuary has been 
formally opened. The building is in the Egyp- 
tian style, and has been built by Messrs. Tempie 
& Foster, of Paddington, from drawings pre- 
ared by Mr. Browning, the vestry surveyor. 
Within, there is a row of four ornamental 
cast-iron columns down each side, which not 
only help to support the iron bearers fixed 
into the walls to hold shelves for the reception 
of a large number of dead bodies, but they also 
sustain the girders which uphold the roof, from 
the centre of which the room is lighted with gas 
on @ new principle. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Weem.—An accident occurred at Weem, near 
Aberfeldy, on the 22nd, by the falling of a por- 
tion of the wall of the new Episcopal Chapel in 
the course of erection there, whereby four men 
were injured, two of them fatally. It appears 
that the gable at the west end had been com- 
pleted, and the workmen were engaged re- 
moving the scaffolding, when, by the over- 
balancing of some beams which rested horizon- 
tally on the bottom of the end window, the whole 
of the wall above the window was thrown in- 
wards, falling upon the men. 

Colchester.—On Sunday and Monday the wind 
blew a perfect hurricane at Colchester. On 
Monday evening a portion of the spire of the 
Lion-walk Congregational Church with a 
loud crash, breaking through the roof and doing 
considerable damage to the interior fittings. 


© Vol, xxii., pp. 951, 953, 
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This church, Gothic in style, has been built only 
five years, at a coat of 5,000). The damage 
done can hardly at present be accurately esti- 
mated, but it will probably amount to several 
hundreds of pounds. 

Gateshead.—The bridge in connexion with 
the road leading from Rowland’s Gill railway 
station, to Burnopfield, Gateshead, and crossing 
over the river Derwent, has fallen. Happily, 
no one was upon the structure at the time. 
It appears that some large. holes in the 
centre of the structure had fallen in to the 
extent of about a yard. The bridge, it is 
stated, for some time past has presented large 
cracks; and the strong and rapid flow of the 
water, after the recent heavy rains, had caused 
the serious collapse which has now taken place. 
The bridge is an old stone structure, situated on 
the township road to Burnopfield, at the foot of 
a steep hill, spanning the river Derwent with 
two stone-built .semi-arches from a buttressed 
pier, and the land abutments built into the rock. 
The heavy rains had washed up the surface of 
the bridge, thus letting a great weight of water 
into the hearting ef the structure, which, un- 
fortunately, is only sand and soil. As this mate- 
rial subsided it acted as a wedge, forcing one 
side of the Burnopfield arch into the Derwent, 
leaving only about 3 ft. of footpath on the other 
side. 

Rochdale—A shocking calamity occurred at 
Rochdale on Sunday. The wind blew in fearful 
gusts. In a -new street off Spotland - road 
a row of houses had just been completed, 
and two of them are so constructed as to 
answer the purpose of a Sunday school, or it 
could be altered into two houses. Mr. Beswick, 
of Manchester, was the contractor. On Sun- 
day the place was open for divine service for 
the first time; and in the afternoon Mr. John 
Ashworth, author of “ Strange Tales,” preached. 
There were present about 400 persons. Shortly 
after the congregation had met, one of the win- 
dows was blown out by a gust of wind. Little 
notice was taken of it, and the service proceeded, 
when another violent blast lifted up the roof, the 
gable end fell in, and the two side walls fell in- 
wards, after which the roof crashed in upon the 
whole. A distressing scene of confusion and 
horror ensued. Strange to say, no one seems to 
have been killed, but various persons were seri- 








| ously injured.———The front wall of a Methodist 


New Connexion Chapel, in course of erection 
in John-street, Rochdale, was also blown down 
on the same occasion; as also was the top part 
of a factory chimney : and the bricks penetrated 
the roof of a cottage in Dawson-square, but for- 
tunately none of the occupants were injured. 
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KEIGHLEY MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
AND SCHOOL OF ART. 


A pRoJEcT long contemplated is now in pro- 

s of realisation. Including the sale of the 

old building, 5,0001. have been obtained. Accord- 
ingly, plans have been prepared by Messrs. Lock- 
wood & Mawson, architects, of Bradford and 
London, the carrying out of which, exclusive of 
fittings, will cost above 10,0001. ; and the whole 


of this, it is hoped, will be obtained before the . 


new institution is completed. The building is to 
be in the Gothic of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; and a prominent feature will be & 
spire. The sites one of the best in Keighley,— 
a plot of ground at the corner of Cavendish- 
street and Skipton-road. The foundation stone 
of the new edifice has been laid by Mr. I. Holden, 
of Oakworth Hall. The basement story will be 
entirely devoted to class-rooms, except the cura- 
tor’s house and the retiring-rooms for the large 
hall. The windows and floor all round will be com- 
pletely out of the gronnd, so that it will be a 


‘| basement floor only in name. ‘The ground-floor 


will be approached by the principal entrance in 
the Skipton-road, and, at this point, will rise the 
tower to a height of nearly 100 ft. To the leftof 
the entrance vestibule will pe the large room for 
lectures, &c. The hall will.be 87 ft. long and 
44 ft. wide, and will accommodate more than 
1,000 persons. To the.right of the vestibule will 
be the reading-room, 28 ft. by 18 ft.; the library, 
33 ft. by 18 ft.; the patent-room; the pence- 
‘bank; and the seoretary’s office. Immediately 
opposite to the principal entrance in Skipton- 
road is the grand staircase leading to the rooms 
devoted to the School of Art. These rooms form 
an important portion of the building. They con- 
sist the . J > - 


painting-room, lighted entirely from 
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modelling-room, castiig-room, mechanical-room, 
and masters’ room, with a convenient retiring: 
room. Attached is a exhibition-room, 
lighted from the top. The cost of the land and 
buildings will be about 12,000U;, and the works 
are being executed almiost entirely by Keighley 
contractors. The contractors and amounts of 
contract areas follow :—Mr. John ‘Sinith, mason, 
§,8501.; Mr. Robert Sugden, joiner, 1,8600. ; Mr. 
John Scholefield, plumber and glazier, 5037.; Mr. 
Benjamin Dixon, plasterer, 3717. 12s.; Messrs. 
Clapham, Brothers, ironfounders, 3671. 9s:; Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, slater; 3141. 10s. ; and’ Messrs. 
Briggs & Mensforth, painters, 1671. 128. 6d. 
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HARBOUR: WORKS. 


Carnarvon.—The first stone of the proposed 
additional harbour works at Carnarvon has been 
laid by the Mayor. The proposed’ new harbour 
is on the north side of the town, near to the 
station of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company. The improvement of the present 
harbour is also contemplated. The estimated 
cost of the portion of the plan now about to be 
carried out is 24,0001., which will be obtained 
from the Paoblic Works Loan Commissioners. 
The estimated cost of the entire works is 50,0001. 
Mr. Frederick Jackson, C.E., supplied the plans, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Bugbird & Jones. 

The Lizard.—The Board of Trade have re- 
ceived an application for a provisional order to 
constitute a Harbour Authority to alter, deepen, 
and improve the harbour, or cove, usually known 
as Mullion Cove. These improvements, as at 
present contemplated, are sought to be effected 
by the construction of three breakwaters, a quay 
or landing-place, and slip: The first breakwater 
is to be 630 ft. long ; the second, about 25 ft. 
long; and the third, 55 ft. long. The quay is 
intended to be 130 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. The 
slip will be 90 ft. in length and 10 ft. wide. 
Money is to be borrowed on mortgage of the 
dues. 

St. Just.—An application is to be made in 
favour of St. Just-in-Penwith to the Board of 
Trade, it being proposed that a company shall 
be incorporated to make a harbour and pier, to 
occupy the site of Pornenven beach, between 
Bollowal Cliff on the north, and Letcher Cliff on 
the south. On the west a pier or breakwater is 
to be erected, extending from Bollowal Cliff for 
170 ft. towards Crow Rock. Another pier, 120 ft. 
long, will extend from Letcher Cliff towards 
the southern extremity of the first pier. On the 
south 225 ft. long, east 230 ft. long, four wharfs, 
of the respective lengths of 225, 230, 250, and 
150 ft., are to be erected adjoining the piers. 
From the south end of the pier, extending from 
Letcher Cliff, another pier with a south face of 
410 ft., and a north face of 225 ft., will spring in 
a westerly direction ; four piers 700 ft. long will 
extend from under Bollowal Cliff in a. south- 
westerly direction. 








GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the annual general meeting, held on the 
22nd of December, the report of the council 
stated that, with respect to the new building, 
as‘soon as it was determined to retain the exist- 
ing site with the addition of the back part of an 
adjacent house, as recommended by the council, 
a lease was taken for ninety-nine years of each 
of the two properties, for 4507. per'aunum in the 
case of No. 25, Great Géorge-street, with the 
option of purchase within ten years for 12,0000. ; 
and in the case of the back part of No. 24, Great 
George-street for 2081. 13s. 4d. per annum, 
with a like power of making it freehold for 
4,1611. 13s. 4d. It was mentioned that the two 
sums last named were the net amounts which 
would have to be paid, after making allowance 
for the very liberal gifts of two of the owners, 
viz., the entire of Mr. G. R. Stephenson’s interest 
of one-third, and 500/. in diminution of Mr. 
Bidder’s interest, also of one-third. 

At the same time the specifications and con- 
tract drawings for the works were prepared with 
alternative conditions ; one for their completion 
and delivery in five months, so as to be ready for 
the opening of the present session ; the other for 
their performance in eight months. Tenders 
wére received from several builders, and that of 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen being the lowest was 
accepted. That firnr undertook to finish the 





building according to: the architect’s designs in 
five months for a sam of 11;6501., and‘in eight 
months for a sum of 11,1007. The'contract was" 
based on the first-named alternative, and’ had 
been duly'fulfilled: In maturing the details of 
the plans‘of the new building several important 
modifications: had been made, the principal being 
the addition of a newspaper and tea room on the 
ground floor, by which the area of accommoda« 
rrwherd the general use of the members had been 
oubled. 


The council were enabled to state that, whereas the 
estimated outlay, including all contingent expenses of 
moving, furniture, &c., amounted to’ 16,810J., they’ 
believed the actual cost, including some furniture not yet 
delivered, would not exceed 17,2503. To meet the liabilities 
thus incurred, the council decided to dispose of, in the 
first instance, the building fund, being the accumulations 
of fees received from members and associates‘on joining: 
the Institution ; next to realize the unconditional bequests ; 
and, lastly, to sell so much as might be required of the 
investments made from time to time out of surplus income. 
The first two sources would; of course, be entirely 
exhausted, but as far as the council could judge, when 
every liability was discharged, stock would still remain in 
hand of the nominal value of about 3,0002., to ide for 
fature contingencies: The Stephenson bequest of 2,0000., 
the Miller bequest of 2,000/., the Errington bequest of 
1,0002., and the Locke bequest of 2,0007, would hereafter 
disappear from the accounts, but the names of these bene- 
factors would be heldin grateful remembrance as 
with the erection of the new building. 

A notice had recently been served on the Institution 
that application was intended to be made to Parliament in 
the ensuing session for an Act, under the title of ‘* Pablic 
Offices Concentration (Acquisition of Lands),” to empower 
the Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings to acquire the property held by the Institution. 
The council had, in ao to this notice, intimated their 
dissent to the proposed undertaking. 

The council, having decided to institute an inquiry as to 
the systems of engineering education (other thar military 
a in different countries, the cost to the students 
and to the respective Governments, and the effect, or pre- 
sumed effect, of such preparatory training upon the pro- 
fession, had addressed a circular letter to numerous 
technical establishments and private individuals abroad and 
at home. This circular had been very fully responded to, 
and the result. had been. the ipt, quite recently, of a 
mass of materials which yet remained to be arranged, 
but which it was hoped would in’ due time be presented to 
the members. 


During the past session forty-five members’ 
and 105 associates had been elected, while the 
deceases, resignations, and erasures together 
amounted to thirty-four, leaving an effective 
increase of 116, or at the rate of 7°41 cent. 
on the present number of members of all classes. 
It was shown by the abstract of accounts for the 
year ending the 30th of November, 1868, that the 
income proper, exclusive of all receipts from life 
compositions, building-fund fees, and dividends 
of every kind, had amounted to 5,6331, 3s. 3d., 
while the ordinary: disbursements had only been 
3,6671. 4s. 8d., thus leaving a surplus of 
1,9651. 18s. 7d. But when to this sum was 
added the above excluded items, still disre- 
garding all trust moneys, the surplus became 
3,2101. 83. 6d. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS.. 


Burnham.—A market-house is to be erected 
here, by a company formed for the purpose. On 


the ground-floor will be the market, also Board | pu 


of Health and other rooms. Above this is to be 


| a town-hall. The corner stone of the building 


has been laid. 

Worcester.—The new Orphan Asylum at Upper 
Henwick, which the friends and supporters of that 
institution were enabled to erect chiefly through 
the munificence of Mr. T. Padmore, late M.P. for 
this city, who presented 4,0001. to the funds, is 


now nearly completed. A site was secured on|' 


a large piece of elevated ground near the Hen- 


wick railway station, and the building has so far| 


progressed as to be now receiving its roof. The 
architects are Messrs. Watkin, of Lincoln, and 
Walker, of Nottingham ; builders and principal 
contractors, Messrs. Slim & Vickers, of Notting- 
ham. Materials, brick, with Bath stone facings ; 
style, mixed Gothic. The front facade, which 
faces. Henwick-road, has three projecting bays, 
with gabled tops, the central bay resting on an 
arcade forming the porch. Two stone circular 
columns support the front of the porch, and the 
back rests on strong carved corbels inserted in 
the wali. These columns, which are of red 
Mansfield stone, have capitals carved by Mr. 
Legge, representing stiff conventional foliage 
and male and female heads, with the dog-tooth 
moulding; the capitals, ribs in centre of columns, 
and bases, are of Bath stone. Above the porch 
is a semioctagonal apartment, forming part of 
the central projecting bay, the two side bays be- 
fore named being flat. The windows are square- 
headed; with mullions and transoms; the dor- 
mers and bottom windows in front having canted 
heads. The building has three stories in front 


and two behind. The roof is steeply pitched 


land slated. The building is divided into two 


equal parts by a central passage or corridor 
leading straight from the porch to the dining- 
room. The apartments on the right will be 
entirely appropriated to the girls and those on 
the left to the boys. Two corridors, running at 
right angles with the central passage, divide 
each compartment or wing of the building: The 
larder is an octagonal building in the centre of 
the area; and is approached by a covered way. 
The dining-room is 20 ft. wide by 40 ft. long, and- 
has a doorway leading to the girls’ wing: 


fally | another to the boys’; and a third to the central 


passage communicating with the front porch. 
In each wing of the building are school and 
class rooms. The plan of both wings is exactly 
alike. The upper stories dre occupied with 
dormitories, baths, &c. The boundary-wall rans 
close’ at the back of the building, and at the 
front and: sides will be gardens. 6 whole will 
cost some 5,0001. 

Shiffnal.—The new Assembly-room and Mar- 
ket-hall building has been opened. The archi- 
tect was Mr. George Bidlake, of Wolverliamp- 
ton; the builder, Mr. Clarke, of Shiffnal. 

Finedon.— The new Temperance Hall and 
Institute, which has been for some time in course 
of erection here, has just been opened. The 
grand front consists of dwelling for hall-keeper, 
entrance and two wide staircases to upper room, 
reading-room, large club-room, kitchen, and 
offices. The upper room covers the whole area’; 
is lofty, well lighted, and has an open-timbered 
roof, which makes it admirably adapted for 
music. The platform is reached by a private 
staircase at the upper end of the’ hall, commu- 
nicating with an ante-room below. The build- 
ing, which is Gothic, and has a row of battresses 
on each side, is of Finedon stone, with Box stone 
dressings to the doors and windows. A clock 
has been placed at the south end, by subscrip- 
tion, and is from Bennett’s, of Cheapside. The 
works have been executed by Mr. W. Henson, 
builder, Finedon, from the designs of Mr. R. W. 
Johnson, of Melton and Leicester, architect. 








MANCHESTER FIRE BRIGADE. 


From the annual-returns justissued by Mr. A. 

Toyer, the superintendent of the Manchester 
fire-brigade, it appears that during the year end- 
ing September 29th, 1868, there were 301 fires’ 
exclusive of false alarms. Of these thirty were 
classed as serious, or more than one-sixth 
destroyed. 
- The’ brigade consists of one superintendent, 
two engineers, two assistant engineers, thirty- 
‘four firemen, two coachmen, and‘one messenger. 
There are sixteen stations where’ men are on 
duty at various partsof the city. The apparatus 
is as follows’:—Six engines (manual), three horse 
hose-carriages, nine hand hose-earts, seven fire-: 
escapes, with hose, &c., and thirty-seven hand 
mps. The original cost of the apparatus was 
8,5281. 17s. 1d. The insurance companies con- 
tribute to this brigade nearly a third of the 
amount they pay to the’ London fire-brigade; 
this fact alone showing how the insurance com- 
panies appreciate the efficiency of this brigade. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Appleton Roebuck.—A new church, situated at 
Appleton Roebuck, in the parish of Bolton 
Percy, and about nine miles from York, has 
been iconsecrated by the Archbishop of York.. 
The site is the gift of Sir W. E. Milner, bart. 
The edifice consists of a nave, charicel, bell- 
turret, south porch, and vestry. - Its inside 
dimensions are—nave, 56 ft. by 25 ft., and 
chancel 25 ft. by 17 ft., or a total internal length 
of 81 ft. The material employed in its erection 
is Bradford stone for the walls, which are lined 
inside with red brickwork exposed to the view. 
Ancaster stone has been used for the dressings, 
atid the structure is covered in with grey tiles: 
At the west end of the church is a bell-turret, 
rising above the extremity of the nave gable, 
and supported by a buttress. This turret is 
60 ft. in height. The east window is of three 
lights; those pierced in the north and south 
walls of the chancel are of single lights; and 
the west wall contains two windows of the same 
character as those in the nave, the buttress of 
the bell-turret separating the two. All the 





windows have geometric traceried heads, and 
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have been filled in with cathedral glass, with 
coloured margins of blue and ruby. The seats 
in the nave are broad and open, and are of deal 
wood, stained and varnished to correspond with 
the roof. The chancel is provided with oak 
stalls and seats, The style of architecture 
adopted for the church is Geometric, and the 
plans and drawings have been prepared by 
Messrs. J. B. & W. Atkinson, of York, architects. 
The following York tradesmen were engaged in 
carrying out the work. Masonry and brickwork, 
Messrs. Bowman & Co.; carpenter's and joiner’s 
work, Mr. Dennison ; plambing and glazing, Mr. 
Robinson ; stone carving, Mr. Cole. The cost of 
the church will be about 2,0001. 

Kirtling.—The old parish church, which has 
for some time past been undergoing a thorough 
internal restoration of the nave, transept, and 
aisles, has been reopened. In re-benching the 
church care has been taken to preserve the 
character of the old open benches. The prayer- 
desk is carved open work. The panels of the 
bench ends and pulpit are enriched with tracery, 
which is copied from the old. The aisles are 
paved with Peck’s black and red tiles. The 
whole of the work has been executed by Mr. 
Tooley, of Bury St. Edmund’s, under the 
direction of Messrs. Clark & Holland, architects, 
Newmarket. A hot-water apparatus has been 
laid over the church by Messrs. J. Weeks & Co., 
engineers, Chelsea. 

Chatham.—St. John’s Church has been re- 
opened, after extensive alterations. The tower, 
which was shut off behind the west gallery, has 
been opened to the church, admitting to view 
the window of the tower. The old sham chancel 
has been made into a real one. The vestry and 
the wall which shut the projection off from the 
church have been cleared out. The walls have 
been made to form a sort of circular apse, 
covered by a semi-dome, whilst the huge open- 
ing of the window has been divided by piers 
into three large lights, and the arched head has 
been fitted with stone tracery. In the inside 
the surface of the dome has been entirely covered 
with mosaic work of blue tesserzo from Minton’s, 
with a pattern inlaid among them of stars in 
gold enamel, from Venice, and a relief of black 
polished tessers in a diaper pattern. The win- 
dow itself has been filled with painted glass, 
from Mr. A. Gibbs, of London. The centre light 
has a large painting of the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, with St. John and the Virgin Mary in 
attendance, and St. Mary Magdalene kneeling. 
The organ has been removed to the south gal- 
lery, and has been enlarged and repaired by 
Mr. Robson, of London. The decorations, which, 
as well as the general works, have been wholly 
executed by Messrs. Foord, of Rochester, have 
been done on the principle of avoiding graining 
and imitation. Messrs. Foord provided some of 
the works, though they have been executed in 
London by well-known artists. The alabaster 
work was by Messrs. Poole, of Westminster ; 
the glass by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, except 
the principal window, by Mr. A. Gibbs; the 
pulpit by Messrs. Cox; and the lectern and 
communion-rail by Messrs. Hart. The architect 
was Mr. Gordon M. Hills, of London. 

Beighton.—The church here has been re- 
opened after restoration. The old square pews 
and western gallery have been taken down, and 
open benches substituted. The tower-arch has 
been thrown open. The chancel, north aisle, 
and a portion of the south aisle and porch have 
been rebuilt upon the old foundations. The old 
Tudor roofs were s0 decayed that they were 
past restoration, and have been substituted 
with roofs of the period after which the church 
is restored. In taking down the old parts there 
was found evidence of there having been pre- 
viously a church of Norman character, the old 
Norman chancel-arch being discovered over a 
pointed arch. This has been restored with en- 
riched zigzag mouldings. The doorway to the 
old rood-loft was found and opened, a piscina 
in the chancel, and one in the south aisle. The 
aumbrey, squinch, and other features in the 
building have been restored, and all the old 
masonry in the arcades of the clearstory and 
tower-arch cleaned and repaired. The floors 
of the chancel and baptistery are laid with 
Minton’s tiles. The glazing was executed 
by Messrs. Drury & Smith, of Sheffield. A 
stained window over the baptistery, as well as 
the marble shafts to the columns of the font, 
have been contributed by Mr. J. Oakden, of 
Beighton. The whole of the works have been 
execnted by Messrs. Ash & Clayton, of Sheffield, 
builders, from the plans and under the superin- 


Epworth.—The parish church has been re- 
opened after repair and alteration. The interior 
has been renovated. The north and south aisles 
have been new roofed, the old pews removed, 
and open seats have been provided. The archi- 
tect employed to superintend these and other 
improvements was Mr. Fowler, of Louth; and 
the contractor was Mr. H. Kelsey, of Epworth. 

Somers-town (London).—The new church of 
Christ Church, Somers-town, has been conse- 
crated by the Archbishop (designate) of Canter- 
bury. The new district comprises the whole of 
what was the parish of St. Luke, King’s-cross, 
and a portion of Old St. Pancras, as well as the 
chapelry of Somers-town. The church, together 
with schools for 600 children and residences for a 
master and two mistresses, cost 12,0001., the 
whole of which is met by Mr. George Moore. 
The leasehold of the site was purchased by the 
Bishop of London’s Fund. Lord Somers gave 
the freehold. The new church is built in 
the Early Decorated style, with a bell-turret 
100 ft. high, and back and side galleries. Its 
length is 110 ft., and its width 54 ft.; and it is 
estimated to seat upwards of 1,000 persons. The 
organ, by Gray & Davison, is the gift of Mr. 
Copestake, jun., and the font, constructed by Mr. 
Searle, of Walworth, of Caen stone, with granite 
columns, is the gift of Mr. George Stockdale. 
An oak pulpit, by Messrs. Cox & Son, and the 
reading-desk—both after the design of the 
architects, Messrs. Newman & Billings—have 
been presented by Mrs. George Moore. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Windhill (Shipley).—A new Primitive Metho- 
dist chapel has been opened here. The site ison 
the north side of the Shipley and Bramley turn- 
pike road. The plans were pre by Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, of Dewsbury. The style is 
Romanesque. The front elevation slightly pro- 
jects, is carried up to form a gable, and in the 
centre is a small wheel-window, while the gable 
is finished with a moulded cornice and finial. 
Entrance to the vestibule is obtalned by two 
doors, divided by a column, with carved capital 
and moulded base, and above there are three 
windows. The gallery staircases are placed left 
and right of the vestibule, where access is also 
gained to the body of the chapel. The building 
is 66 ft. 6 in. long, by 44 ft. 6 in. wide, and of 
proportionate height. The chapel, which is gal- 
leried all round, and pewed, the latter radiating 
from the preaching platform, will accomodate 
more than 600 persons. The pews are of red 
deal, varnished, with mahogany tops and sloping 
backs. The front of the gallery, oval in shape, 
is divided into panels, and finished in tinted and 
gold work; aclock, the gift of Mr. J. Fletcher 
(Silsden), being placed in front facing the pulpit 
platform. The interior is lighted in the day- 
time by windows in the front and at the 
sides, and at night by chandeliers. Underneath 
the organ gallery are vestries for the ministers 
and deacons, and in the basement are a school- 
room, 47 ft. by 41 ft., three separate class-rooms, 
and a-house for the chapel-keeper. The total 
cost of the building, inclusive of land and the 
approaches, is upwards of 3,0001., of which 
about 1,2001. have been raised. 

Grimsby. — The foundation-stone of a new 
chapel for the Free Methodist Church, in Free- 
man-street, Grimsby, has been laid. The chapel, 
we understand, is to be built to accommodate 
800 persons. The contractor is Mr. J. Brown, 
of Grimsby. 

Bognor.—The corner-stone of a new Congre- 
gational Chapel has been laid in this town, at 
the bottom of New-road. The site cost 7001. 
The architectural designs of Mr. C. O. Blaber, 
of Brighton, were approved, and the contract 
of Mr. J. Snewin, of Littlehampton, builder, 
for 1,5601. was accepted. The design is Gothic, 
and the materials used in construction will 
be flint, with white stone facings, and the 
seats, which are to be open will be of stained 
and varnished deal. The dimensions are 60 ft. by 
35 ft., with accommodation for 350 p rsons, and 
provision is also made for galleries. 

Boston. — The Congregational Church just 
erected in Red Lion-street has been opened for 
public worship. This new building occupies the 
site of the former chapel. It is built of facing 
bricks, red and white, so arranged as to obtain 
effect by the intermixture of colours. The stone 
used for dressings and sculpture is from the 
Ancaster quarries. The front presents a recessed 


four single-light windows with carved stone 
heads, the back of the gallery being placed 
against that part of the wall which is over these 
four windows. The two entrance-doors to the 
ground-floors are placed at the sides of these 
wiadows, and there is also one at the side, 
giving access to the gallery. The building is 
divided lengthwise into bays, with buttresses, 
and a single-light window to each bay. The 
gallery is placed only across the entrance end, 
and will seat 200 persons. At the end is a 
chancel-like recess, raised four steps above the 
main floor, and to be occupied by the minister 
and the choir. On the one side is the organ. 
room, with openings to the chapel, and on the 
other side the vestry, with separate entrance 
and other requisites. The walls are boarded all 
round to the height of 15 in. above the tops of 
the pews with panelled framing, and from that 
height to the: tops of the windows plastered 
and tinted. Above the tops of the windows 
the walls inside are of red and white facing 
bricks, displaying ornamental pattern arrange. 
ments. The ceiling is boarded throughout, and 
has geometrical perforations adapted to a sys- 
tem of ventilation. The number of sittings is 
700, and the cost including gasfittings, warm- 
ing epparatus, and ventilation, will be about 
2,0007. Messrs. Innocent & Brown, of Shef- 
field, are the architects; and Mr. Sam. Sherwin, 
of Boston, is the contractor for the whole of the 
works, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Uppingham, which have recently been erected in 
that quaint but pleasant old town, have been 
opened by the new bishop of the diocese. These 
schools form the greater part of a group of build- 
ings which face you as you enter the town from 
the Keitering-road. In 1863, a scheme was started 
for the erection of a lecture-hall and class-room 
for the * Young Men’s Mutual Improvement So- 
ciety,” and for new parochial schools, combining 
infants’ school, boys’ school, girls’ school, two 
class-rooms, and a master’s house. The whole 
of the buildings were so designed as to form one 
general group, covering a large square site, and 
made to assimilate in character throughont. The 
lecture-hall of the Institution was erected in 
1866, and formally opened about twelve months 
ago. In consequence of unforeseen circumstances 
and impediments, the schools were not com- 
menced till July, 1867, and are only just com- 
pleted. The class-rooms of the Institute have 
not yet been erected. The lecture-hall of the 
Iastitution and the whole of the school buildings 
are erected in the limestone of the neighbour- 
hood, with Bath stone dressings to all the win- 
dows anddoors. The plinth course, and also the 
water tablings, are of Bath stone. The windows 
in general have trefoil heads to the lights, and at 
the end of two of the school-rooms is a three- 
light window, with plate tracery in the head. In 
the south end of the infant school is a large cir- 
cular window, of simple character. The roofs of 
the schools are open to the apex. The walls of 
the schools are lined with brick on the inside, as 
are also those of the class-rooms and lobbies. 
The whole of the buildings have been erected from 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
KE. F. Law & Sons, architects, Northampton. The 
works have been executed by Mr. Bassett, builder, 
Little Bowden; and Mr. Scott, of Northampton, 
was clerk of the works. The cost of the Institu- 
tion buildings, so far as completed, was about 
7801.; and the cost of the school buildings, in- 
cluding master’s house, architects’ commission, 
clerk of works, but exclusive of the value of the 
site, which was estimated at 1301., is 2,2031. 
-Farsley.—The foundation-stone of new schools, 
which are to be erected by the United Methodist 
Free Church body at Farsley, have been laid. 
The site selected for the building is near the 
chapel. It has been purchased, together with 
some old property which stood upon it, at a cost 
of 5201. The schools are to be erected from 
designs by Messrs. 0.8. & A. J. Nelson, of Leeds, 
architects, whose plans were selected after @ 
competition. The style is Italian, to correspond 
with the chapel. The lower windows are square- 
headed, and the upper ones circular-headed. On 
the ground-floor the building is to be divided 
into two rooms,—one to be used for the boys’ 
and the other for the girls’ school-room. On the 
upper floor there will be a large room, 78 ft. 
long by 36 ft. wide, which will be used as @ 
Sunday-school and for public meetings. At the 








tendence of Mr. Rollinson, architect, Chesterfield. 


arch, containing a circular traceried window and 


four corners of the building there will be pro- 
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as 
‘ting wings, two of which will contain a stone 
: : to ascend into the upper part of the 
puilding. Above the staircase, and in the other 
wings, Will be constructed class-rooms, commit- 
tee-rooms, &c. The large school-room will have 
an open roof, the timber being painted and 
varnished. The material which is to be used in 
the erection of the building is Horsforth stone. 
The cost of the building, it is estimated, will be 
about 2,0007. In the new building accommoda- 
tion will be provided for nearly 500 day scholars 
and a larger number of Sunday pupils. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Trinity Chapel, Brighton. —A committee of 
gentlemen has been formed with a view to the 
erection of a window in this chapel to the 

memory of its late minister, the Rev. Frederic 

Robertson. This, we believe, will be only a por- 

tion of a larger memorial to him in Brighton. 

Greet Church, Worcestershire—A window has 
been placed in the chancel of this church, sub- 
scribed for by the tenantry on the estate of 
Mr. Thomas Henry Hope Edwardes, of Greet, 
Worcestershire, and Netley Hall, in memory of 
the late Captain William J. Hope Edwardes, of 
the 5th Shropshire Rifle Volunteers. It consists 
of three lights. In the centre is our Saviour, 
and on the side lights are St. Matthew and St. 
Merk. The whole is in keeping with the ancient 
character of the church. The window was sup- 
plied by Mr. John Robinson, of Shrewsbury and 
Dorriogton. 

Wilford Church.—In addition to a stained 
window and medallion bust in memory of the 
poet Kirke White, this church has been further 
adorned by a window to the memory of Mr. 
Thorpe, the late rector. The Kirke White memo- 

~rials have been raised by public subscription, but 

the window in memory of Mr. Thorpe has been 
put in at the expense of that gentleman’s 
nephew, the Rev. H. J. Beach, of Tutbury. As 
Mr. Thorpe’s window occupies the post of 
honour, viz., the east end of the church, it 
ought first to be deseribed. The design is the 
Resurrection of our Lord, the centre compart- 
ment being devoted to the figure of Christ, just 
ascended from the tomb, and those on either side 
to worshippers. The Kirke White window is on 
the south side of the chancel, and represents the 
Star of Bethlehem. In the upper part of the 
principal light are the Magi on their journey to 
Bethlehem, and in the lower they are worship- 
ping the Child. The upper part represents 
angels. At the base are the words, “ In memory 
of H. K. W.” Mr. A. W. H. O'Connor, of Lon- 
don, was the artist. The medallion head of 
Kirke White, to which we have referred, is in 
Carrara marble, from the studio of Mr. W. T. 
Hale, medallist of the Royal Academy. It is a 
representation of the poet’s features as gathered 
from a picture in the possession of some friends 
in Nottingham. The medallion is 20 in. by 16 in. 
It has been placed in the chancel under the direc- 
tion of the artist. 








Books Received. 


Historic Ninepins: a Book of Curiosities, where 
Old and Young may read Strange Matters. By 
— Timss. London: Lockwood & Oo. 


Some clever fellow, such as those Mr. Timbs 
here often quotes, is ever and anon knocking 
down some old and popular idea, or setting up a 
new one of his own in its stead. In many cases 
these clever fellows are quite right, but they are, 
no doubt, sometimes wrong; and not a few of 
them are much more bent upon the display of 
their own ingenuity than upon either knocking 
down the wrong idea or setting up the right one; 
and had the right one been the ninepin that was 
up, these clever fellows would heve exerted them- 
selves quite as diligently and ostentatiously in 
knocking down that one as the other, or in setting 
up the other in its stead. There is just such a see- 
saw in science, sometimes, as well as in history. 
Mr. Timbs has here made acnrious and interesting 
book on “historical ninepins,” as he piquantly 
titles it. The items are condensed and concise, 
and much of the matter seems to be not mere 
quotation from historical or other sources, but 
re-written, so as to give the kernel of a story in 
& nutshell. It is evident, on the whole, from 
this great store of examples, that much we call 





history is mere fiction, even as regards not very 
ancient times. The “strange stories” told us 
here by Mr. Timbs relate to a great variety of 
subjects, including characters and chronicles ; 
doubts and difficulties; fictions and fabulous 
histories; ifs and incredibilia; legendary sto- 
ries, marvels, and misrepresentations; myths 
and mythologies ; parallels and periods ; popular 
errors; prophecies and guesses; prehistoric 
times; reckonings and refutations; tales and 
traditions ; universal history and readings with 
new lights. 





MORE ALMANACS. 


WaTaker’s Almanac for 1869 contains a 
very large amount of necessary information, with 
a wider range of subjects than hitherto included 
in such works. Readers will learn to realize the 
fact that the British dominions extend far 
beyond the British Islands, and that there are 
other important countries in the world. Much 
attention has also been given to financial mat- 
ters, showing how the national income has been 
expended. The commercial, scientific, and Par- 
liamentary summaries, are also new features. 
——‘*The Dramatic and Musical Almanac for 
1869 :” by J. W. Anson (of the Adelphi), in- 
cludes several amusing articles, and a large 
number of dated events connected with actors 
and the stage. Mr. Anson would make his 
Almanac more useful by adding the names 
of committee and officials of the various 
societies and funds connected with the Stage, 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, Dramatic College, 
General Theatrical Fund, and so on, with 
particulars of their purposes and statements 
of accounts. —— “The Art-Union of London 
Almanac for 1869” contains, like all its little 
predecessors, information on matters of art and 
art-societies not to be found elsewhere. The 
meeting days of all the societies are given, and 
room is afforded for noting engagements. For 
the current year every subscriber will receive a 
fac-simi e of “ Malready’s Wedding Gown.” —— 
“Young England’s Almanac and Naturalist’s 
Calendar” is well calculated to foster the study 
of Natural History,— and a valuable study 
that is. 





VARIORUM. 


Report of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
1867-8. The annual report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has just been published. It 
treats of numerous subjects, of much interest to 
the ratepayers of the metropolis, and shows 
them what they have had and are having for 
their money. Of the progress of the works 
we have already treated from time to time; but 
we may here summarise them from the con- 
clusion of this annual report :— 


** During the twelve quae which have elapsed since 
the constitution of the Board, they have expenees large 
sums in carrying out the objects contemplated by the 
Local Management Act of 1855, and various other sta- 
tutes passed in subsequent years, under which largely- 
extended duties have devolved upon them; and these 
sums have been uniformly raised by local taxation on the 
occupiers of property’ within the metropolitan area, the 
only exceptions being the coal and wine duties, the Go- 
vernment contribution of 10,0002. per annum, and the 
annual amount received from fire insurance companies in 
aid of the fire brigade. There is no doubt that, in return 
for this taxation, the inhabitants of London and its suburbs 
have received great benefits from the works of the Board, 
amongst which, as the most prominent, may be mentioned 
the system of main drainage, the emb: ents of the 
river, the formation of new thoroughfares, the establish- 
ment of parks, and the preservation of open spaces 
Beyond tkese there are many minor improvements which 
the Board have from time to time aided the local autho- 
rities in carrying out by granting pecuniary contributions. 
But notwithstanding that much has been done during the 
past few years for improving the condition of the metro- 
olis, it is clear that its growing requirements will be very 
‘ar from met unless additional facilities for traffic are pro- 
vided, commons and open spaces secured, and other works 
executed, which will necessarily involve a large expendi- 
a ee eee The Board entertain a hope that the 
attention of the Legislature will shortly be directed to the 
important question of readjusting the taxation between 
the owners and occupiers of property in the metropolis, 
and that ultimately the requisite revenue will be placed at 
the disposal of the Board without the mag mays 4 im- 
gover additional burdens on those who are ady so 
eavily taxed.” 
“ Sewage Irrigation,” by Michael Scott, C.E., 
London. Maclehose, Glasgow. 1868. This is 
a second letter, addressed to the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow, on the city sewerage question. Mr. 
Scott here compares his own scheme, of which 
we have already spoken, with that of Mr. Bate- 
man and Mr. Bazalgette, and shows in what re- 
spects he regards his own as preferable. The cost 
of the rival plan Mr. Scott states at 1,253,2561., 
and that of his own at 850,000I., thus effecting 
a saving by his plan of 403,2561. The annual 








charges on the Bateman and Bazalgette plan 


would be 55,0001.; and on Mr. Scott’s, 35,0001. ; 
thus effecting a saving of 20,0001. a year; 
at least, Mr. Scott says so.——‘ Woman’s Work 
in the Temperance Reformation, Loudon,” 
published for the National Temperance League, 
by W. Tweedie, Strand. However stale and 
unprofitable in the eyes of some, the temperance 
reformation movement is a most important 
one; and it is regarded as becoming every 
day of more and more importance on ac- 
count of the sad fact that intemperate prac- 
tices are privately spreading to a fearful 
extent amongst our women of every class. Mrs. 
8. C. Hall, in an able and womanly introduction, 
does not hesitate to state this as a fact, in her 
own knowledge; and in the papers, prepared for 
a ladies’ conference, held in London, May 26, 
1868, of which this little volume is made up, 
the abhorrent fact, of society being defiled with 
the prevalence of tippling and drunken women, is 
quite as plainly declared. This is a shocking 
state of matters; and a fearful look-out for the 
rising generation, many of whom, even while 
children, are absolutely taught to tipple and look 
for their daily wine or beer as eagerly as their 
elders. There are medical men, too, who ob- 
viously pander to the growing propensity in 
women for stimulants, and it is not seldom 
under the guise of medical “orders” that 
both women and children indulge the abomi- 
nable habit. In these regards the little volume 
under notice is well adapted to arouse the public 
attention to the evil and to lead toits correction. 
—* The Agricultural Labourer” (No. 2). By 
J. Bailey Denton, C.E. This pamphlet contains 
a reprint of a series of letters, which first 
appeared in the Daily News, on the general con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer. They treat 
of village water-supply, drainage, earth-closets, 
and cottage-gardens; cottages; wages, beer, 
and cider; education and technical instruction. 








Miscellanea. 


Bedfordshire. Architectural and Archso- 
logical Society.—The general meeting of this 
society for the present year has been held, 
Lieut.-Colonel Stuart in the chair. Mr. Wyatt 
read a paper entitled “ Bedford and the Olden 
Time,” which formed a continuation of the 
author’s “ Glance at Saxon Bedford ” (read before 
this society and published in the volume for 
1865), bringing down the sketch to the close of 
the last century. It was illustrated by some 
large drawings in water colours of various objects 
of interest. Mr. Hurst next read a poetical 
version of the legend connected with the lady 
whose tomb and effigy are to be seen in the 
south wall of Oakley Church. Mr. Haddock 
then read the report for 1868, which was adopted. 


Value of Property in Brighton.—An oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion upon the value of 
freehold property in the best part of Brighton 
was afforded last week, when Mr. George 
Attree submitted to public competition the 
block of freehold mansions facing the sea, 
numbered from 1 to 5, Junction-parade; toge- 
ther with the property known as No. 1, King’s- 
road, forming the western end of Junction- 
parade. Lot 1 comprised No. 5, Junction- 
parade, let on a repairing lease at 2001. a year, 
determinable on the Ist of September, 1873. 





-| Taken at its present rental, Mr. Attree esti- 


mated its value at 4,0001.; but he put its value 
at 2601. a year, which might readily be obtained 
in five years’ time. The first bidding offered 
was 3,0001., on which an advance of 500/. was 
immediately made. Another 1001. was offered, 
and from this point the biddings were increased 
by fifties till they reached 3,8501., at which price 
the lot was knocked down. Lot 2 adjoined lot 1 
on the west, and was of similar elevation, but 
less extensive frontage and accommodation. It 
was let to the same tenant for 150/., and posses- 
sion could be obtained at nearly about the same 
time as the last lot. The biddings for this pro- 
perty, which opened at 2,0001., were more 
spirited, and rose 501. at a time till they reached 
2,8501., for which sum the property was bought 
by the same party that had secured lot 1. Lot3 
adjoined lot 2, and was let to the same tenant for 
1701. a year, but upon a yearly holding. The 
eatire front, it was stated, had, within the last 
twelve months, been reconstracted, at a cost of 
3501., to correspond with the two lots just sold. 
The biddings opened at 2,7501., at which price it 
was sold, to a Brighton gentleman ; the others 





having fallen to strangers. 
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A New Masonic Hall for Durham, — The 
foundation-stone of a Freemasons’ Hall has been 
laid with Masonic ceremonial, at the south end 
of Old Elvet, Durham, The architect is Mr. T. 
O. Ebdy. 


Free List of Portraits in the National 
Portrait Gallery.—A list has been printed of 
the portraits in the Exhibition at 29, Great 


treet, Westminster, and is presented: 


gratis to those visiting the Exhibition, which 
is open to the public on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays, from‘ten-to four o'clock ; admis- 
sion free. 

The late Sir’ Richard Mayne.—It is. to be 
hoped that the death of this valuable servant of 
the public’ was not expedited by the howl of 
ridicule and abuse directed at him for his en- 
deavours to lessen the danger of unowned dogs 
and the nuisance of hoop-trundling in the 
streets, — excellent. and much-needed steps. 
Some of our journalists, and, so called, dramatists, 
ought to feel thoroughly ashamed of themselves. 


King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. — We 
understand that Mr. F. E. Stacey, of Liandough 
Castle, Glamorganshire, and formerly Fellow of 
the College, proposes to fill the great west win- 
dow of the chapel with stained glass: The donor 
expressed his wish that the new work should 
harmonize with the magnificent windows now in 
the chapel, towards realizing which result it 
would be his endeavour to secure the services of 
the best artists and glass-stainers to be found 
either in England or upon the Continent. Here 
is a fine chance for fame or contempt for some 
one. We advise Mr. Stacey to treat the design 
and the execution of the glass as two separate 
events. 


Working Men’s Club and Institute Union. 
A meeting of representatives of workmen’s clubs 
in London, took place on Tuesday evening, at 
the offices of this society, with a view of con- 
ferring with the council on the various questions 
which affect the success of those institutions. 
Among others the subject of connecting the 
clubs with all popular organizations, such as the 
co-operative, trade, benefit, and temperance 
societies, was carefully considered; also the 
question of rendering workmen more independent 
of public-houses in the matter of refreshments, 
and of making the clubs more attractive, under 
the heads both of recreation and of instruction. 
At the close of the meeting, a motion for a fur- 
ther conference, to be held shortly, was unani- 


mously agreed to. 


Luncheon on Australian Meat in the City.— 
Abont eighty guests assembled on Tuesday in 
the central depdtof the Australian meat agency, 
Norton Folgate, London, at the invitation of Mr. 
Tallerman, the manager, in order to test the 
qualities of various forms of preserved meat from 
Australia. On this occasion the chief form pre- 
sented was meat salted in Australia and pre- 
pared in various ways in this country. Mr. 
Warrener, inspector of cookery for the army, 
superintended. It is reported that the result 
was sufficiently satisfactory to warrant the public 
in giving some encouragement to the under- 

ing. Preserved meats, hermetically sealed 
in tin vessels, are to form the chief ingredients 
of another banquet. The company were of 
opinion, as: we are; that the successful introduc- 
tion of meat into England from Australia was a 
matter of the highest importance. 


The Great Bell for Worcester Cathedral.— 
The long-expected bell has arrived from Lough- 
borough, conveyed upon one of the Midland 
Railway Company’s ns, drawn by three 
horses golly decked with ribbons, to the cathe- 
dral. This bell, which is 6 ft. 4} in. in diameter, 
is not to form one of the peal in the cathedral 
tower; but is to be the clock bell, to strike the 
hours. The motto on it is “ Surge qui dormis, 
et exsurge amortuis, et illaminabit te Christus !” 
—that is; as in the English version,— Awake, 
thou that sieepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.” This motto ap- 
pears round the crown of the bell. Round the 
waist there are: coats of arms, Below there is 
the following inscription : — “In usum Ecclesiz 
Cathedralis Christi et beates Maris Virginis in 
civitate et comitatu Vigorniensi, Johannes Tay- 
lor, Loughboro’. Fudit.A.D, 1868;” which may be 
Englished thas :—“ For the use of the Cathedral 
Church of Christ and the blessed Virgin Mary, 
in the city and county of Worcester. John 
Taylor, Loughborough. Founded A.D. 1868.” 
There are round the bell four rows of Gothic 
ornamentation. 


Monument at Alnwick.—A monument to the 
memory of the late Dr. Hedley, of Alnwick, in 
the form of a memorial cross, of Sicilian marble, 
upon three large stone bases, has just been 
erected in the cemetery, Alawick. It is 11 ft. 
high, and was designed by Mr. Thomas Gibson, 
architect, Newcastle. The work was executed by 
Mr. D. McMillan, monumental sculptor, Alnwick. 


Local Improvements in Glasgow. — The 
unwholesome and overcrowded closes are being 
cut into by the Improvement Committee, who 
are gradually destroying them, with some con- 
sideration as to thé temporary want of dwellings 
which such operations necessarily produce. The 
death-rate of the districts which are being opened 
up have been appalling,;—40 to 48 per thousand. 
Clearances for a new street are’ being made 
across many of the closes, extending from Bell- 
street to Stirling-street, and also across others, 
stretching from St. Andrew’s-street to Steel- 
street. The tall tenements thus disclosed pre- 
sent a most wretched aspect. 


Destruction of Wick New Harbour Works. 
A hurrivane of great violence has been experi- 
enced in the North, and has been attended with 
considerable destruction to property. The new 
harbour works at Wick were so completely de- 
stroyed that only a few upright sticks remained 
of several hundred yards of piling and staging, 
and the whole stonework of the past season 
disappeared, being thrown into the bay. All 
along the shore, on both sides of the bay, large 
quantities of timber were strewed, and the im- 
mediate vicinity of the works presented mixed 
masses of stone and débris, which had been 
thrown ashore during the night. The break- 
water staging, where not entirely demolished, 
was here and there twisted, broken, and other- 
wise injured, and 250 ft. of sea-wall which had 
been built this season were gone. The damage 
is variously estimated at from 10,0001. to 30,0001, 
At least twelve months’ work has been destroyed, 
and it will take more than another twelve to 
bring the works to the state which they were 
in. The end of the sea-wall was closed up, 
as formerly, for the season, some time ago; 
the stones being firmly embedded, and secured 
by powerful iron clamps in a manner that 
justified the hope of the works being able to 
resist all inroads of the sea. 








TENDERS. 


For alterations and additions to Whittleb House, 
Highgate, for Mr. OC. H. Frewen, Messrs. W. G. Haber- 
shon & Pite, architects :— 





























PMI oss nakstceckogtsscsesonécciog £1,600 0 0 
Cubitt & Sons (too late) ........ - 1,640 0 0 
Bayes 1,550 0 0 
Fincher & Martin .,......0+ seve 1,450 0 0 
Salter 1,450 0 0 
Carter 1,440 0 0 
Crockett 1,400 0 0 
Davies...... 1,400 0 0 
GUE iscsscestcunsencteuectianecties - 1,359.0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ..........000 . 1,265 0 0 
Kendall 1,260 0 0 
Brown & BOMB .ec.ccccsccccoceccoescee 1,249 0 0 
Bennett 1,210 0 0 
Pethick ...... 1,170 0 0 
Turner 1,170 0 0 
Baker & Constable ..,..........0000 1,075- 0 0 





For the erection of new buildings in the Iron Gate, 
Derby, for Mr. John Smith. Quantities supplied. Mr. 
Benjamin Wilson, architect :— 





> ad £3,140 0 0 
GRAEOY 000,000 dadhensevanstanpanss . 3,100 0 0 
PIN psatbecunthh <oovaneuneconieonenda «. 3,000 0 0 
Thompson (accepted) 3,000 0 0 








For alterations and repairs to No. 15, King-street, 
eer for Mr, Gabri Quantities by Messrs, Pain 














k 

Webb & Sons. ....... dopdodevevevenets £1,591 0 0 
Simpson ...... 1,486 0 0 
Henshaw 1,451 0 0 
Ebbs 1,287 0 0 
Conder + 1,279 0 0 
Bracher 1,229 0 0 








Accepted for erection of mill buildings at Soothill, for 
Mr. J. W. Akeroyd. Messrs, Sheard & Hemstock, 


architects :— 
Masons’ Work. 
Mortimer & Sons. £454 0 0 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Work. 
SUONOOM  .vdsisineAersiia abinenia £110 12 6 











Bobley cers... £4 7 0 


Ironfounders’ Work. : 
Shillito. 8 7 0 


Tengeittow, works to be erected by thejHull.Corpora- 

















tion. Mr. R. G. Smith, architect :-— 

PRMNUONW cons cacasuseenvscehuontbckcgicss £873 0 0 
Hutchinson & Son’ ......0....000.00008 830 0 0 
Siminson & Frorr. .......ss0 wrcveemes S16 . 0 
Stanley 0 
Hockuey & Liggis 738 15 0 

We cseusectinccises oss 0 0 
Jackson (accepted) 680 5 0: 
Lowest of the separate tenders:... 730 0 0 








—————., 


For the erection of a shop and dwelling, and alterati 
Bells, Spitalfields: Mr. W, EB, Williams, 








to the Ten E. 
ene ie 
ngmead £645 0 
Scrivener’ & White .........cccceeseeses 636 0 $ 
HRVGD: i rvetiie sc csscaiverscaseessiti ctcctaes 626 0 0 
Maris toe 524) O- 0 








For alterations; Nos. 49 and 50, Houndsditch; essrs. 
John Young & Son, architects :— _ 





No, 49, No. 50. 

Cohen £586 0 0 ... £610 0 0 
Heaps .......cseceee wore Gor Oo 0... 896° 0'0 
Ashby & Merritt .... 419 0 0 .... 487° 0. 0 
oe ee sorse 8 00. §=6454 0 «0 
Read & Son.., 400 0 0 450 0 0 
00 430 0 0 






































Pite, architect :— 
Wigmore.......000 eeeeecovecencceas +» £4,999 10 0 
Harris 999 0 0 
Jobnstone 4,800 0 0 
Potter 4,450 0 0 
Strickson ... 4,344 10 0 
Turner & OOl0 ~..,crcccsccasecsccsceces 4,339 0 0 
Cowland 4,167 0 0 
King 4,148 0 0 
Crockett 00 
Kelk, 3,920 0 0 
Reid 3,744 0 0 
Crofts 3,740 0 0 
Gardiner 3,679 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Terra Cotta.—Several manufacturers, who were not present at the 
recent discussion on this subject at the Institute of Architects, write 
saying their names consequently do not appear, and they wish us to 
rectify the omission! We are unable to comply. 

E. F. (Soap and alum procsss has been described in our pages 
several times).—B. Z. (ditto).—W. J. M. (ditto).—X:., Red Hill (quite 
possible).—Rev. H. P. (shall appear).—W. H. E. (we shall be glad to 
hear from him).—8. P.<T. & D.—B. H.—R. E. G.—G. 8.—R, 8.—G.. 
L—N. B.—W. W. L.—B, W.—J. G.—W. L. 8.—F.—J. J. de J.—N. H. 
J. W.—J. D. P.—M. P.—F: & W.—J. G.—B. G.—N. & B.—M.—R. K.— 
A. M.—W. F. 8.—J. C. M—B. 8.—J. P.—W. W.—J. G. W.—F, D. W. 
—K. H.—T. W. G.—T. E.—S, & H.—Mr. D’A.—H, & P,—J. B.—J. M. 
—J. Y. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of T-nders, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the name and addre.s of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. 
SON in the Manufaetare of Churel, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, San and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and-every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, .post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness: the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 


A BOBITECTU. RAL ASSOCIATION, 9, 
Co: 


nduit-street, W.—On F&@IDAY evening, JANUARY 8th, 
1869, the ErSAYS for which the Prizes of the Association were 
awarded will be Read by the respective authors. viz.—‘‘ The History 
and Application of Stained Glass,” by’ Lewis F. Day, esq. ; aud the 
“ Influence of Literature on Modern Architecture,” by H, ©, Boyes, 
esq. Thechair will be taken at Ha f-past SEVEN o'clock, 
J. DOUGLASS wee } aon: Sees. 
JOHN 8. QUILTER, . 


| i! the UPPER SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 


8.E. every boy is well grounded in English, made to write a 
hand fit tee Dakoo, and trained to be quick at accounts. French 
and German are spoken daily. The advant.ges for Drawing and for 
Natural Science are unusual.—Address, JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 

The School RE-OPENS JANUARY 18, 1869. 

















GRAY’S-INN-ROAD.—To Builders, Cabinet Makers, and Others. 

R. LEREW will SEL, by AUCTION, 

on the PREMISES, Britanni:-strest, on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 4th, 1869, at La gy — ONE, es Nesgren | of 

batte: , quartering, mahogasy 

Sina ary. att, wi pine, mavatitonn) dnote boards, scaffold 

poles, ladders, old materials, &c.— Auction Offices, 2; Cardington- 

street, Hampstead-road, near Euston Station. 








NOW READY, price 4s. by post 4s, 41. 


AXTON’S BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK, 

for ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, CONTRAC- 

TOKS, SURVEYORS, and all the BUILDING TRsDES. For Fifty 

Years this Book bas retained its position with the Building Trades. 

The present issue has been very carefully re and improv-d, and 
will bé found as valuable as ever. . 

London : MORGAN & CHASE, 38, Letente Hill. 
And may be’ordered of'any B ° 


TO INEERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. cad 
TANNAH’S TABLES of ANGLE aud 
TEB IRON give the Weight im Pounds per ‘oat o! 
Boilers, &e. and will be fo 
Sicha fs per any wean ae 


“Publishers, VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


QUAN tui es MADE EASY. 
& quidie asl avert masthead of king ow? cenntioee ties. i. 
by pon tor 30 stampa.adran, A C6 ne Tyrwhitt- 











in One Volumes; 8vo. price 2s. 64. 


The Fifth Edition, : 
Bt po nae ARCHITECTURH, illustrated 
with — than 1 
PA ‘a, ; 
Hore tc eer 


a 
Wood Engravings. Revised, with 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & OV. Paternoster-row. 








